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ness in her expression, a roundness of contour | me such acompliment! He says I am as hand-|on them hung their fortune; bat here I am 
in her form, peculiarly her own, which must | some as ever Lavinia was !’’ without a court, and without a subject; and 


have struck you with ad:miration.”’ | “And no great compliment, I think,’’ re- | my smile and my frown are equally unimpor- 
“* Her expression is certainly mild, and even | plied Madame Stainforth ; “had he said much | tant.”’ 


she seemed so willing to bestow on him. 8o- 
phia instantly understood his suspicions, and 
saw the change of countenance which they had 
produced ; and, in a tumult of joyful and grate- 
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Like a star my soul shall shine 
With her triamphs over earth, 
When her future fate divine 
Blossoms into newer birth, 
Par across the vale of tombs, 
Far beyond all mortal strife, 
Where God's love perpetual blooms 
On the endless hills of life, 
Crowned with one eternal day 
That shall never fade away. 


What if Earth despise me now ’— 

What if no one judge aright ?— 
And I wear on burning brow 

Bitter wreaths of wrong and spite’ 
There is rest and peace for me 

Where the world's harm cometh not— 
And my soul shall gloriously 

Live when sorrow is forgot— 
Dust and ashes to the sod— 
Spirit safe at home with God ! 


On the world’s rough cross of scorn 

My pale youth was crucified— 

=~ | am weary and forlorn, 

Bruised of soul, and fiercely tried— 
Out of wretchedness and pain, 

Oh! thou Jesus, crowned and risen, 
Lead me to the light again, 

Through the grave'’s unyielding prison— 
Seal the stone, and at the door 
Set thine Angel evermore ! 


With this wasted wine of youth 
Sprinkle thou the barren sand, 
That the splendors of thy truth, 
Which have touched me like a brand, 
Blossom round the feet of those 
Who must tread this path of pain, 
When this bleeding heart of woes 
Long in silent dust hath lain. 
By thy splendors and my pains, 
For my losses give them gains! 


They have cursed me—I forgive, 
Feeling nobler for this strife. 
Iam dying—they shall live, 
But the death comes well as life! 
E’en as thou the scoff and bruise 
In the ancient days forgave, 
They who blindly me abuse 
~ Pity thou—obh, God! and save. 
Give them roses for my thorns— 
For my nights unolouded morns ! 


land. 
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Manstein,’’ said he, at length, ‘‘ you 

think this levity becoming, but—good 

heavens |.df these are the manners of the girls 

of the present day!—Four years ago, when | 

mixed with the world—Oh, Lavinia, Lavinia, 
how different art thou !’’ 

“Very different, indeed, I flatter myself!’’ 
replied Sophia, in a sarcastic tone. 

** What |—®vell—I—I suppose you saw her 
at D———, did you not?’’ 

*] did.”’ 

‘And did ‘you ever see so beautiful a crea- 
tare?!’’ 

“IT saw her—perhaps—I believe, to a great 
disadvantage,’’ replied Sophia, with some hesi- 
tation ; for she had not courage to declare her 
real sentiments. The truth was, that when 
she beheld Lavinia, the long-envied object of 
Stainforth’s affection, her heart throbbed with 
pleasure and with pride, for she could not be 
blind to her own superiority in youth and in 
charms ; and she almost hoped that were Stain- 
forth to behold her now, nay, she was sure that 
she would not be as formidable a rival as she 
had been ; for the cares of a family, late hours, 
and other circumstances, had faded the beauty 
of Lavinia, and brought on a sort of premature 
decay to her charms ; for her beauty was mere- 
ly that of regular features and brilliant com- 
plexion ; and time, that adds to the charms of 
character and expression, where character and 
expression already exist, leaves nothing behind 
in insipid and unmeaning faces but traces 
of its destructive power and the forerunners of 
age; as the fairy sprite, Robin Goodfellow, is 
supposed to give nothing but pinches and 
bruises when he visits the idle and undeser- 
ving; but leaves with the worthy, fairy- 
favors, and no unpleasing tokens of his 
visit. 

“J am glad I have seen her,’’ said Sophia, 
to herself, as she gazed on Lavinia. But when 
Lavinia, in whom Stainforth’s high reputation 
had awakened her former esteem for him, be- 
held Sophia, and was told that she lived 
constantly with him and his mother, it is very 
certain that she did not feel at all glad to have 
seen her. 

But to return to Stainforth, who heard So- 
phia’s answer with something approaching re- 
sentment. 

“Not see her to advantage! Perhaps she | 
might be unwell, and her color might not be so 
high as usual.’’ 

* But she has no color at all.’’ 


ing. ”? 

** And four yeara ago she wasin the morning | 

of life,’’ replied Sophia. 

And is stit]; you do not mean to insinuate 
that she is old, Miss Manstein.”’ 

es thirty is not old.”’ 

‘Thirty ! she is not five-and-twenty!"’ 

+ No!—well, one must not always trust to 
appearances !”’ 

‘Bat supposing the 
gone by, there must still be a softness, a sweet- 


girlish; but as to roundness of contour, I | 
think I never saw amore meagre woman in my | 
life.’ 

“Impossible! Why, she had once all the 
bloom and roundness of health and youth !"’ 

‘*Yes; bat when health and youth leave a 
person, why should you suppose them generous 
enough to leave some of their richest posses- 
sions behind ’’ 

“Well;—but her teeth and eyes must 
still remain, whatever else may have de- 
parted ?’’ 

‘*The samples of the former that remain cer- 
tainly give one a favorable idea of what the 
rest have been; and her eyes are really brilli- 
ant still.’’ 

“Well, but you were charmed with her 
manner, no doubt ;—you liked her, I con- 
clude f’’ 

‘*No, indeed, I did not.’’ 

“No! unkind Sophia! I should have liked 
any man who had been so long dear to you."’ 

‘Indeed |’’ cried Sophia, sighing, not pleased 
or flattered at all by this observation, though 
he thonght it a very kind one. ‘‘ But how 
could I like a woman who had been the cause 
of so much unhappiness to you?’’ cried she. 


‘‘Nay, all my wonder is, how you could 
help liking her ; for not to talk of her beauty—’’ 

‘‘No—we had better not; we should never 
speak ill of the dead, you know.”’ 

‘Upon my word, cousin Sophia, you pro- 
voke me beyond my patience; you have often 
complained, my mother says, that I do not con- 
sider you enough as a woman ; but on my word, 
ma’am, you will never have to complain of me 
in this respect again; as the way in which you 
have spoken of the once, and always, beautifal 
Lavinia, convinces me that you are indeed a 
woman, a very, Very woman.”’ 

‘Thank you, sir—thank you,’’ replied So- 
phia; ‘‘then I find I shall owe one obligation 
of some importance to my want of taste, or want 
of candor, as you choose to call it; and you 
will in future, I hope, treat me with the respect 
due toa woman of my venerable years, for I 
am twenty to-morrow®’ 

“Twenty! you twenty, Miss Manstein? I 
thought you were not seventeen! 
runs away !’’ 

**It does indeed; and if it would run away 
alone it would not signify, but it always carries 
something away with it; as, for instance, your 
Lavinia’s beauty.’’ 

‘* What! are you attacking that again ; and, 
contrary to your own maxim, disturbing the 
quiet of the dead? But what—I—I suppose— 
perhaps you think yourself handsomer than- 
Lavinia ?’’ 

‘*Perhaps I do,’’ replied Sophia, modestly 
struggling with truth, and suffusing her cheek 
with a brighter crimson, while a playful and 
arch smile dimpled her mouth. 


How time 


‘You do? mighty fine, indeed!’’ replied 
Stainforth, looking up at her with astonish- 
ment; and then for the first time he might 
really be said to have gazed on Sophia since she 
had come down dressed for conquest. ‘‘ Well 
—well,’’ said Stainforth, ‘‘ now I look at you, I 
do not think you flattered yourself as much as 
Ithought you did. If you had only said you 
thought yourself as handsome as Lavinia, you 
would certainly have spoken truth.” 

**Do you mean what you say ?’’’ said Sophia, 
blushing with surprise and pleasure, and bend- 
ing her bright eyes to the ground with becom- 
ing modesty. 

‘‘T always mean what I say, 
forth ; ‘you are as handsome as Lavinia ever 
was! Nay, dear girl, you may believe me, 


” 


replied Stain- 





indeed you may ;”’ and as he said this, he took 
her hand, and was resuming, though with 
some timidity, the usual familiarity with which | 
he was accustomed to seat her on his knee; | 
but Sophia, assuming all the dignity of a de- | 
corous young woman, disengaging herself from 

him, immediately exclaimed : 


‘No, sir, if you please, you might take such 
liberties with a mere girl, but remember that | 
Ihave convinced vou that I am a woman—a)} 
very, very woman,” 

Stainforth blushed; and, bowing, promised | 
to keep at a respectful distance, and then | 
added, gazing with great fondness in her face, 
“But do you in your conscience think, So- 
phia, that I have found out only that you are 
avery woman? are you sure that I have not 
also discovered you are a very charminy wo- 
man ?’’’ 

Perhaps there is no woman, possessed of 
observation, and particularly interested in | 
making use of it, who is pot aware of the ex- | 
act moment when the expression in the eyes 
of a man, as he gazes on her, ceazes to be that | 
of affection only, and assumes that of affection 
mixed with passionate admiration. And Sophia | 





}on her blushing face. 


was well aware, though perhaps Stainforth | 
| himself was not, that such a moment was dis- | 
coverable in the eyes of her cousin as he gazed 
The moment was also | 


but when she had reason to believe that | 
| happier prospects were opening upon her, 
choked with emotion, and terrified lest Stain- 


| forth should behold the extent of it, she knew 
not what to do—what to say; when Madame 
| Stainforth unexpectedly entered and relieved | 


| her from her embarrassment; for running to 
meet her, with a faltering voice, but affecting | 


splendor of her youth is | extreme gaiety, she exclaimed, 


‘Only think, dear aunt! Augustus has paid | 
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| returned into the room, 
| passed ; and being convinced that Sophia, who 
| awaited his answer with trembling impatience, 


handsomer than ever she was, he would have 


been nearer the truth. But whether you are | 
handsomer than Lavinia or not, is a matter of | 


no importance whatever; but it is of impor 
tance to you, that in mind and heart you are 
certainly her superior, whatever my infatuated 
son may think of Madame Waldorf; for you 
would not, like her, have been contented to 


feel a preference only for the man whom you | 


consented to marry; you would not have en- 
tered into so solemn a union without the con- 
sciousness of feeling an attachment proof 
against all trials. Nor would you for one fault, 
occasioned too by love for you, have given up, 
without many a long and painful struggle, a 
man whose only crime was loving you too well ; 
but had filial piety conquered faithful affec- 
tion, 1am sure you would never in one little 
month after the rupture with your lover, have 
given your hand tothe man who had destroyed 
both his fame and his happiness.” 

“IT would have died sooner; yet my cousin 
wonders I was not charmed with Lavinia! 
though, I must own, she courted my acquaint- 
ance and had I not considered her as the 
enemy of his peace, I might perhaps have re- 
turned her advances with cordiality.”’ 

**Enough—enough on this subject,”’ said 
Stainforth, and he suddenly quitted the room. 

His observation and his abrupt departure 
alarmed Sophia, for she feared that he was 
seriously displeased ; but her aunt quieted her 
fears by telling her that it was the first time 
she had ever ventured to express to her son 
her disapprobation of Lavinia in so pointed a 
manner, and she thought he had borne it so 
well that there was no doubt but that the at- 
tachment which he now felt for her was merely 
the result of habit, and the creature of imagi- 
nation; and that she did not despair of seeing 
it replaced by another and a better-founded 
attachment. 

‘*No, no—indeed I doubt,’’ replied Sophia, 
“that Lavinia is a formidable rival still; 
though to be sure her beauty is now the mere 
creature of Stainforth’s imagination. You 
know, dear aunt, that one very often sees a 
face in the fire so very distinctly that one fan- 
cies everybody else must see it too; but when 
you call another person to gaze on it, it is im- 
possible to make him see it, whatever trouble 
you take ; and, indeed, dear aunt, Madame Wal- 
dorf's charms, which Augustus sees so plainly, 
are now only a face in the fire, which is visible 
only to one person.”’ 

“I believe you, Sophia; for I know you are 
above the meanness of envy, and are even 
capable of doing justice to a rival.’’ 

“‘T hope I am, though Augustus does not 
think me so; but I wish he could see Lavinia, 
and then I am sure he would own that I am 
not envious or unjust. I remember that an old 
Jacobite English lady, with whom I was a great 
favorite, told me once as a great favor, that 
she would show me the picture of the dear, 
sweet, beautiful Pretender, which she always 
wore at her heart. She did so; and I, while 
expecting to see a lovely blooming face, beheld 
nothing but a piece of ivory, with scarcely a 
feature or a tint remaining! ‘What!’ ex- 
claimed I, thoughtlessly enough, ‘is this pale- 
faced spectre your idol? Ah, he is truly a pre- 
tender indeed!’ cried I, and the old lady never 
forgave me. Now to me Lavinia appears a 
mere pretender also, and Stainforth my old 
lady; and with equal carelessness have I 
spoken my sentiments of Ais idol; and if he 
should never forgive me, dear aunt, what would 
become of me !”’ 

As she said this she looked up at Madame 
Stainforth with her eyes filled with tears, and 
saw hers fixed on something behind her, while 
she, smiling, exclaimed, 

‘Answer for yourself, Augustus ; 
phia mortally offended you ?’’ 

The truth was, Stainforth had, unobserved, 
and heard all that 


has So- 


had spoken only what appeared to her the trath 
respecting the change in Lavinia, he felt no 


| sensation but of kindness and admiration to- 


wards her; and what was of more consequence 
to Sophia's peace, had she been conscious of it, 


| her two personifications of Lavinia’s present 


appearance had had their effect; and, spite of 
his boasted constancy, Stainforth felt her once 


| glowing image replaced in his faney by a faded 
| miniature. Suddenly, while he was endeavor- 


ing to picture her to his eager gaze in all her 


| pristine charms, the image instantaneously va- 
| nished, like the shapes in a magic-lantern ; and 
| this colorless miniature portrait was substituted 


for the blooming Lavinia; while present in re- 
ality to his view was a lovely, animated, warm- 
hearted girl, in all the bloom and untamed vi- 
vacity ofearly youth. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at that Stainforth soon began to leave 
off returning to his studies after dinner; but 
Sophia had still the mortification of observ- 


that Stainforth appeared at breakfast in 
| come, when her power of continuing a pert, | ~. 


| vivacious, and gay conversation, was entirely | 
‘« Impossible | she had a bloom like the morn- | vaxished. While he was indifferent, she could 
| appear indifferent too, and be saucily loqua- | 
cious ; 


| complete and unbecoming dishabil'e. During 


, breakfast-time, one day, Sophia remarked, with 


| gravity, that she had now learnt to understand 
completely, and deeply pity the state of a de- 
posed monarch. 

** And why have you only now learnt to feel 
for a deposed monarch ’’’ cried Stainforth. 


‘** Because it is only now that I feel I am one 


, myself.”’ 
** What mean you, Sophia ?’’’ 
‘‘T mean that at D—— I was a queen, and 


had subjects who offered me their homage | 


daily, and who smiled when I smiled, frowned 
when I frowned, and watched my looks as if 


“Do you think what you say, Sophia? bat 
who were these subjects f”’ 

‘*Oh, persons of importance, and merit too. 
_ A president, two counsellors, a baron, a colonel 
| in the army, a French diplomat, and an Eng- 
| lish charge d’affaires.”’ 
| “* And did you,” cried Stainforth, very grave 

ly, “like any one of this army of lovers in par- 
ticular ?”’ 
| “ Oh, vex 9 

“Indeed! And—and, did you—I mean do 
you intend to favor any one of them ?’’ 

Oh, yes!” 

** Sophia, are you in earnest?” said Stain- 
forth, taking her hand and looking anxiously 
in her face. 

“Why not’ You know, dear cousin, that 
you sent me to D———— on purpose to get a 
husband; having first civilly hinted that you 
wanted to get rid of me.”’ 

“IT send you to D to get a husband! 
I want to get rid of you! I want to exclude the 
only sunshine of my existence !"’ 

‘Well, Augustus, I am sure 1 thought you 
were resolved to shut the shutters, and keep 
out your poor little sun entirely, else I am sure 
I should not have—”’ 

‘Have what—engaged yourself?’’ 

**No, I should not have regretted so much 
my inability to make a decided choice.”’ 

‘*A decided choice! but you have made a 
choice, you say ; you like these men whem you 
mention ?”’ 

“ee Yes.’’ 

** But which of them do you prefer ?’’ 

**Oh, I like them all equally.”’ 

**Bat one you say you mean to favor?’’ 

** No—I mean to favor them ail.”’ 

** How?” 

“* Yes—by refusing them all; for I should hate 
myself were I capable of giving my hand with- 
out my heart; and my heart rejects them all 
equally.’’ 

‘*Dear, dear girl!’’ cried Stainforth, kiss- 
ing her hand, ‘‘then you do not mean to leave 
us ?”’ 

**No, not if I might but retain some shadow 
of royalty here.’’ 

** As how ?”” 

“Why, I have been used to see men not pre- 
sume to enter into my presence without being 
well shaved, well combed, and well dressed ; 
but you—the only man here, and consequent- 
ly the only thing I can expeet for a subject— 
you come into my presence as ill and negli- 
gently dressed as those odious Jacobins were 
when they entéred into the presence of their 
imprisoned king.”’ 

** Well, well, I will be more punctilious ; but 
what shall I do?”’ 

‘* First, you shall shave every day: secondly, 
you shall wear clean linen every day, and tie 
your cravat like other people; and lastly, you 
shall present me with a nosegay every morn- 
ing at breakfast, and sometimes with a copy of 
verses.”’ 

**But I can’t write verses ; and I scarcely know 
one flower from another, except that pretty lit- 
tle flower which is called ‘ Forget-Me-Not ;’ and 
that Ishould not have known, perhaps, if I 
had not so often seen it enamelled and painted 
on the shirt-pins or bracelets of parted or part- 
ing lovers.’’ 

‘*No matter; [ do not require you to work 
impossibilities, and be as great a botanist as 
S———-h, that pleasant English traveller, 
whom my aunt saw at D———, some years 
ago, and admired so much; but nosegays 
you must cuil, and verses you must write.’’ 

‘“*Well,—but show me some verses, as 
models.’’ 

‘*] will show you some verses, not written 
to me, but which, as they express a true pas- 
sion, I should like to have inspired.’’ 

‘*Indeed! what, whether you loved the 
writer of them or no ?’’ 

**Oh, bat a lover like him onght to be loved, 
and must be loved; as one of the greatest fe- 
male writers in England, or indeed in any 
country, says, ‘love must owe its origin to 
love !* or, as one of the first of Englishmen says, 


‘**Though beauty may dazzle, ’tis kindness that 
warms.’ 


‘** As on suns in the winter with pleasure we gaze, 

But feel not their warmth though their splendor 
we praise ; 

So beauty our just admiration may claim, 

But love, and love only, the heart can inflame.’ 


For do you think, Augustus, that any woman 
in her senses would think of loving a man be- 
fore she was assured that he loved her? Can 
a woman do it, and ought she to do it ?’’ 

How Sophia’s heart beat while she awaited 
Stainforth’s answer. 

‘*Can she; ought she to do it? most cer- 
tainly,’’ replied Stainforth, ‘‘if the object be a 
deserving one. I too will quote an English 
poet, who says: 

‘«* The chastest maid may own a well-placed flame ; 
Not loving first, but loving wrong, is shame.’ 


And if a man have talents, temper, and virtues, 
I should honor the woman who placed her af 
fections on him, even though not sure of being 
loved by him in return.’’ 

Sophia was so agitated while he said this, 
that Stainforth suspected she was conscious of 
loving some one who did not love her; and 
| wholly unconseious that he was the object of 
her preference, he thought it must be the au- 
thor of the verses which she had offered to 
show him ; and turning very pale, he asked her 
if the bard whom she had just mentioned was 
| deserving, by his qualities, of the regard which 





ps ~ 


fal emotion, she set Stainforth’s heart at ease, 


read as follows : 


SONG. 
Yee—though we've loved so long, so weil, 
Imperious duty bids us part ; 
But though thy breast with anguish swell, 
A pang more lasting tears my heart. 


My grief is dumb—loquacioas thine ; 

The mournful hoard I sacred keep ; 
Thou seekest crowds—alone I pine ; 

Mine eyes are dry—but thine can weep. 


Then, sure, whate’er thy lips have vow'd, 
A stronger sorrow swaya my soul ; 

For shallow streams run bright and loud, 
Deep waters darkly silent roll. 


tied, clean linen, and a nosegay every day.” 


to write verses to Sophia was a far more difi- 


eult task than he had imagined. He began, 
indeed ; but some lines he feared were too im- 


emotion that his ideas were confused; how- 


effort ; and then, having written them out in 
his very best hand, he the next minute threw 


would appear in her eyes, contemptible, when 
compared to the song which she had admired. 
**No,’’ said he to himself—“ no, I cannot bear 
to run the risk of incurring her contempt ; and 
to attempt to write verses, and write bad ones, 
would certainly sink me in her estimation. No 
—she may not admire, but she shall not de- 
spise me.’’ Therefore, he disobeyed Sophia’s 
commands ; and the nosegays remained unac- 
companied by verses. But Sophia, who per 
fectly understood the cause of his disobedience 
from the way in which he excused himself, was 
more gratified by it than she would have been 
by fifty songs written by him in her praise. 

Bat the pleasing progress of hope in the bo- 
som of Sophia, and of a second love in that of 
Stainforth, was suddenly and painfully sus- 
pended, by his having most unexpectedly an 
opportunity of gratifying a more pernicious and 
equally powerfal passion—that of revenge ; that 
revenge, too, for which he had pined through 
many 3 joyless year. Instantly this one ever- 
restless and voracious passion swallowed up 
every other. From the spy whom he had long 
set over the actions of Waldorf, he heard that 
he was completely ruined ; that his whole for- 
tune, and that of the baron, were spent; that 
he was deeply involved in debts ; and that, the 
baron’s friend being dead, his interest with the 
government was over, and the place, Waldorf’s 
only support, was taken from him, and would 
be given to the applicant most favored by per- 
sons in power. 

When Stainforth heard this narration of his 
enemy’s distresses—a narration which, know- 
ing Waldorf’s extravagance, he had for years 
anxiously expected—he fell on his knees, and 
fervently ejaculated : ‘‘ My God, I thank thee! 
I shall not now die unrevenged ; but the man 
who cruelly betrayed and disgraced me, the 
woman who heartlessly forsook and forgot me, 
shall learn at length to repent and bemoan 
their cruelty !"’ 

““You shock, you terrify me, Augustus!” 
cried Sophia ; ‘‘can you rejoice in these poor 
unfortunates’ distresses !’’ 

**T do from my soul !’’ 

“Then I could almost find it in my heart to 
hate you, Augustus.”’ 

“Your feeling is right and natural, Sophia, 
aud so is mine; but I have no time to argue 
with you; I will away to D , Iwill return 
to that city which I had resolved never to see 
more, unless I visited it to take my vengeance 
on Waldorf ;—the time is come, andI fly tomy 
revenge |”’ 

Then running out of the room, he gave the 
necessary orders, and in a few hours his earri- 
age was at the door. 

‘*For mercy’s sake, let us accompany him |’’ 
cried Sophia to her aunt. ‘‘Let us not leave 
him to the unsoothed, unmitigated indulgence 
of his passions.’’ 

And Madame Stainforth approving her pro- 
position, Augustus consented to it, and they all 
three set off for D-———. 

Stainforth went out as soon as they arrived 
at his long deserted house; and Sophia await- 
ed his return in a degree of trembling, anxious 
impatience, which was rendered more painful 
by the sang froid which Madame Stainforth 
preserved on the occasion. Bat Stainforth 
did not return till midnight, and then retired 
to his reom without seeing them ; so her impa- 
tient curiosity remained unsatisfied. The next 
morning he went out before breakfast, and re- 
mained out all day ; and Sophia was almost ill 
with anxiety and vexation. But the succeed- 
ing day her curiosity was only too fully grati- 
fied; for Stainforth returned to dinner, and, 
throwing himeelf into his mother’s arms, he 
rapturously exclaimed : 

‘* My revenge will now be complete! Wal- 
dorf is soliciting to be restored to his place, and 
several others are applying for it; but J, who 
have aclaim on the government unurged as 





yet, J will apply for it myself, sure to carry it 


by saying that sie knew nothing of the gentle- 
man in question, but through the medium of 
that song. Then, giving it to Stainforth, he 


‘* Well,”’ said Stainforth, ‘‘ this song is not 
excellent enough to frighten me frem entering 
the lists with the writer of it; and I will endea- 
vor (no difficult task) to eclipse the litte merit 
it has; and in the meanwhile you may éxpett 
from me a beard well shaved, a neckcioth well 


He promised this, and he performed it. But 


passioned, others too cold; perhaps, too, when 
he thought of Sophia, his heart was so full of 
ever, he wrote two stanzas at last with great 


them into the fire, from the dread that they 


for them to insult them !”’ 


As be said this he tarned > tails 
and saw her nearly fainting on the 
instantly ren te her assistance; bat 

“Away!” she orledt “1 


are: <"\-eeeneres 


** Indeed !”” . 
‘* Yea—or rather I will endeaver 


man! But I will go this moment 


are about to do, and I 


pearance of them all! But Lavinis! 

Sophia. she is no more to be compared 

are—an Bann E: WS 

worthy of the slightest 

te you!”’ , 
* Weeteh” replied Segts, Ghar 


“No, from the bottom of my sou! [enjoyed 
it 1” 

“*] can endure the sight of you no longest” 
exclaimed Sophia, sobbing violently ; 
will go this instant to the poor Lavinia ; [yb 
myself now for what I said against her. ly 
ee > of 
I can bestow; and, if she requives it, 
love you again.” So saying, she left the, With 
and immediately procured a guide to thé: x 
tation of the humbled Waldorfs. 

In the meanwhile Steinforth was ot ihe; 
and his endeavors were crowned with such sue 
cess, that the place was given to him as seem 
as he asked it; nay, more—a fine commodions 
house, very handsomely fitted up, which was 
then vacant, and for sale, was thought by 
Stainforth a proper and necessary appendage 
to the high post which he had obtained; and 
the government agreed to purchase it 
diately, and let it always in future go 
with the appointment, which Stainforth waste 
keep at pleasure, or dispose of according te 
his judgment. When Sophia, almost 
broken-hearted, returned from her charitable 


spirits, for he had gained his point ; and, after 
binding Sophia by a solemn promise not to pe 
veal to the Waldorfs what he was going to sag, 
he told her Waldorf’s place was his, ami that 
the house which the government had granted 
him to live in while he held it, he was going 
totake possession of immediately. 

“Hear me, Stainforth,”’ replied So: 
every nerve within her trembling; “I 
lately thought that I was not indifferent to 
you.”’ 

“Indifferent! I love you so fondly, that 1 
consider this as the happiest time of my life; 
for 1 think I am not indifferent to you; and 
with my revenge and my love both gratified, 
| ” 

“* Hold, sir! if you gratify the one, never, 
never shall you gratify the other. The 
of my weakness is past; I have loved you, © 
sir, even when I despaired of ever being be — 
loved again.”’ 

‘Is it possible !’’ cried Stainforth, dropping 
on one knee, and seizing her hand in a trans 
port of joy and surprise. 

** Yes,’’ continued Sophia, ‘‘I loved you ere 
I knew what love was; but though I though#. 
my love was hopeless, I did not blush for my 
passion, because the virtues of the objeat, 
seemed such as to make it a virtue in mete 
leve him. And I too, felt and thought Mike. 
you, that, ‘not loving first, but loving wrong, 
is shame ;’ but now—now that I see your heark 
is so unfeeling, your nature so malignant, that 
you can trample on the fallen, and revenge ~ 
yourself on an enemy on whom fortune hag 
already revenged  remgtediaaare & yourself im. 


whom he had sent for and 

ment. , 

“ What friends!” 

“The Waldorfs.” 

“Monster !”’ cried she, “have you 
sat oat tt * 


“I have sent for eee 





“ And I have 








visit, she found Stainforth in the highest ~ > 
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house,”’ said he, ‘‘ therefore I have a right to 
ask you to be seated.”’ 

“Your house!’ cried Waldorf, starting ; 
“are you then my successor! you my creditor 
too? tor I Gnd you have made yourself my sole 
ereditor; therefore I am every way at your 
mercy, and you triamph overme! Well, sir, 
are the bailiffs ready ! for I suppose I am to be 
hurried to prison.”’ 

Here Lavinia shrieked, and, throwing herself 
tmto Sophia's arms, conjured her to intercede 
for her; while the baron, in a mournful bet 
manly tone, conjured Stainforth to recollect 
(ist Ae had not injured him. 

* Not injured me! Was it no injary not 


? Bat what say you, sir? Perhaps you 
imjared mf’ 

»*Oh, yes,” cried Waldorf, ‘and my heart 
has ever since reproached me.”’ 

And s0 it ought, for I trusted you as I 
would have done an angel from heaven; and 
fm retarn for my confidence you inflicted on me 
misery and disgrace. I have pined through 
yumany & long and joyless year, but now the mo- 
tof revenge is come. Baron Sternheim, 
everSt I saw you last, I was at your feet, a hum- 

“snd self-convicted wretch, a detected, trem- 
; Mar; and, gdilty as my once dearest 
Nevey *ppeared to me, I felt myself even infe- 
os him ; and loathing the sight of every 
ty because I was ashamed to look my fellow- 
citizens in the face, I flew to hide my disgrace 
im the solitade of the country, resolved that I 
would never return to my native city, and 
never behold your face or that of Waldorf and 
Lavinia again, till I could do it with the dig- 
nity of virtue, and of a man restored to his own 
approbation. During my retirement you have 
probably heard my name—”"’ 

Yes," cried the baron, ‘‘ we have heard it 
blessed and honored.’’ 

“Yes,” added Waldorf; ‘‘and so highly 
have I always thought of you, that if any one 
had told me you would have thus panted for 
revenge on me, would thus have labored to 
Obtain it, and would also have sent for me to 
insult me with your triumph, and see you en- 
joying the distinction once my own, I would 
have told them they were base calumniators, 
and that I knew you hada soul above such 
meanfitss.’’ 

“ And so would I,”’ exclaimed Lavinia. 


“Tthank you both,” cried Stainforth, his 
lip quivering and his voice faltering as he 
spoke. ‘Bat, believe me, this is the only 
completely happy moment which I have 
known for years. True, I have sent for you 
to witness my triumph ; true, I have sent for 
you to complete the revenge for which I have 
panted for years; bat it is to witness my tri- 
amph, not over you, but over myself; to see 
me complete not the revenge of a mean, malig- 
nant enemy, but that of a virtuous man, and 
of a sincere Christian! Waldorf, the place you 
held, and this house, now become an appen- 
dage to it, are mine, to keep or bestow, accord- 
ing as my judgment and feelings dictate ; and 
I bestow them on you; nay, I solicited them, 
im order to secure them yours; and when I 
thus hold out my arms to you, and claim 
you once more as the friend of my heart, will 
you reproach me for making myself your only 
oreditor !’’ 

To paint the various emotions that actuated 
every one present, is an impossible task.— 
Waldorf precipitated himself into his friend’s 
embrace, and then sunk at his feet almost 
fainting from complicated feelings ; while So- 
phia leaned on his shoulder, and with difficulty 
exclaimed— 


“How could you terrify and distress me so 
cruelly ’’ ; 

Madame Stainforth’s feelings were the most 
gentile, for she had been all along in the secret. 
Lavinia sobbed out her joy in Waldorf’s arms ; 
and the baron, tears trickling down his vene- 
rable cheek, wrung Stainforth’s hand, unable 
to say & word ; while Stainforth, returning the 
pressure of his hand, exclaimed— 

“Now, baron, I can look you in the face 

id 

. “Now, Stainforth, that I am able to speak,”’ 
cried Waldorf, ‘‘let me inform you of a circum- 
stance of which, while expecting to feel the 
effects of your resentment, I was too proud 
to inform you. The baron and myself never 
disclosed to any one the cause which broke 
of your marriage with Lavinia, and we 
guarded your honor from the slightest taint, 
as carefully as we should have guarded our 
own.”’ 

Stainforth was affected, greatly affected ; and 
he saw, by this generous attention of Waldorf 
and the baron, a!! his causes for uneasiness re- 
moved at once. 

“But dear, dear Augustus,”’ cried Sophia, 
“why did you keep me in ignorance of your 
intentions! why expose me to the horror and 
agony of doubting for a moment the excellence 
of your heart '"’ 

“The agony which you experienced,”’ repli- 
ed Madame Stainforth, gravely, “‘was a just 
punishment on you for having dared to sup- 
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Just ; y 
indeed must that lover be who has been able 
to prove beyond the power of dentt, that the 
object of his affection, however fondly she may 
be attached to him, is still more attached to 

and virtue.” ) 
more need be said. Sophia and Stain- 
forth, secure in the love and high principles of 
each other, lived peacefully and serenely toge- 
ther all their days. While Waldorf, Lavinia, 
and the baron never ceased to manifest that 
warm gratitude towards Stainforth, which they 
had been less than human not to feel. May 
such Ruyzwer as we have pictured take the 
place of the more ignoble passion which bears 
that name, in every manly breast. 
Tus Exp. 
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All the Cemtents of THE POST are set up 
Expresely fer it, and it alone. It is not 
a mere Reprint of a Daily Paper. 








TERMS, &c. 

The terms of THE POST are $2 « year, if paid in ad 
vaence—§3, if not paid in advance. [[J” The Ars: year’s 
eabecription must always be paid in adrance. For $5, 
IN ADVANCE, one copy w sent three years. We con- 
timue the following low Terma to Cubs :— 
Weur Cepies, - - - - $5,00 a year. 
Sight “ (and one to getter up of C:ub,) 10,00 “ 
Thirteen, (and one to getter up of Ciub,) 14,00 “ 
Twenty (and one to getter up of Ciub,) 20,00 “ 

Persons residing in BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
must remit TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in addition to 
the subscription price, as we have to prepay the United 
Btates 6. 

ADDITIONS TO CLUBS.— Any person having the 
money and names for a Club, may add new names to 
it at the same rate, provided the atter wil! allow their 
subscriptions to end at the same time those of the main 
‘ist do. Wewi! supply the back numbers if we have 
them. Our object is to have al! the subcriptions in each 
Ciub end at the same time, and thus prevent confusion. 

The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. 
When the sum is large,a draft should be procured if pos- 
ible—the oost of which may be deducted from the 
amount. Address DEACON & PETERSON, 

No, 132 South Third Street, Phi ade phia. 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.— We caanot 
undertake to return rejected communications. If the 
article is worth preserving, it is generally worth making 
a clean copy of. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Respectfully declined : ‘‘ Silent Grief ;’’ ‘‘Christ- 
mas.’’ 

8.M. Try again. There are false quantities in 
the rhythm—words omitted—rhymes repeated— 
and other defects. 

Tremont. The receipt we gave was from a fo- 
reign paper. What “‘ oi/ of tartar’’ iz, we do not 
know. Itie not known inthis country by that 
name—at least it is not in the Pharmacopeea. 

Ausert C—x. Your determination is credita- 
ble. Persevere writing for half-a-dozen years, 
publishing where you can, and see what will come 
of it. 

E. Respectfully declined. 





TO CHANCE READERS. 

We call the attention of chance readers of 
Tue Posr to our Prospectus for Next Year in 
another column. They will see by reading 
it, we think, that they cannot do better than 
enroll themselves upon the long list of our 
subscribers. The $1,680 story, by the dis- 
tinguished author, Mr. G. P. R. Jamza, will 
be of itself worth the price of the paper to 
elub subscribers—Mr. James’s last novel, Lorp 
Mowtaco’s Pace, is now selling in book 
form for $1,25. And then, besides, we de- 
sign furnishing Turee Stories from Mary 
Howrrr, a Series of Bruwiant Articies from 
Grace Grexswoon, a Novetet by T. 8. Arruur, 
&e., &e., &e. 
ovs and Aericcttvral Articles, the Seiecrions 
from Fornicy Sovrces, the Forgicn and Do- 
mestic News, Tue Markets, &c., &c., and our 
subscribers will have about ren times the 
worth of their money. 


Add to these our MisceELLaNe- 


But see Prospectus. 


Errors. —We endeavor to have our office 
business managed with great punctuality and 
exactness, but as—our clerks being mere mor- 
tal men, and not angels—there is always a pos- 
sibility of mistakes, we would thank our sub- 
scribers to inform us at once when any errors 
occur, eitherin the number of papers sent to an 
individual or club, or in any other respe:t. 
And in cases where any number of the paper 
fails to come to hand, either through the fault 
of the mails, or of our clerks, we trust our 
subscribers will feel no delicacy in writing for 
the missing number. We shall always be 
most happy to accommodate them if we can. 


Tus Scxpay-Scuoor Times is a new religious 
paper, to be published weekly, by the American 
Sunday-School Union of this city. Professor 
John 8. Hart is announced as the editor, Judg- 
ing by the appearance of the first number, we 
should say that the new paper is one of the 
handsomest of the religious weeklies. Pro- 
fessor Hart’s reputation as a writer and scholar 
ensures its being edited with ability. 


pw Has not the truth of the following 
couplet often suggested itself to those of our 
readers who love a good horse ? 


You may wash, you may re-wash your hands if 
you will, 
But the scent of the stable will cling to you still. 


We think there is something very like the 
above in one of Tom Moore’s poems. 


To Ovr Excuayor.—Onur thanks are due to | 
very many of our contemporaries, for the hand- 
some manner in which they have called the at- 


tention of their readers to the Prosracrvs or 
Tux Poser for the coming year. In case the 
proper exchange fails to come to any of such, 
a letter stating the fact will receive immediate 
attention. 
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his 
and he turus from its com- 
plicated age in de His ‘creed is the: 
old superseded faith and 
the superiority of ; is to 
the grandeur of social 
ing Cone with waiely Rag sues? 
tions their res y are 
ays saentnery Wie or ter ueveremiier 
and is unable to te. As the true poet 
“the individual withers, and the world 
ore and mnore ;”” but Mr. Carlyle, instead of 
this wnteny 2 Se Soe lw 
or condi of Tess, is quern- 
wr Gentaedd toa stareed, Gnd rushes out 
shirt sleeves to call for a hero. For pre. 
and *‘ Latterday’’ wants he sees 
there is none on the beat. At the 
is looking for some fatal catas- 
ought to befall us, but which 
and for some ‘‘coming man’’ 
to avert it, but who never arrives, and for 
whom he remains sulkily waiting in the cold. 
In history only he finds consolation. There he 
meets with or fancies heroes ad /thitum. 


But we would suggest to the Times, that the 
end, for the present, of ‘“‘the grandeur of so 
cial forces,’’ in France for instance, is the “‘ one 
man power,’’ as embodied in Louis Napoleon. 

We would also suggest that the course of 
events on this earth is apt to be from one ex- 
treme to its opposite; so that it is by no means 
improbable that the poet of fifty years to come, 


and the increas- 
; he even 


si 


| may have to chronicle that ‘the individual is 


Therefore Mr. Carlyle may 
be allowed to doubt that what may be justly 
called at present the “prevailing tendency,’’ 
is, as the Times says, ‘‘the inevitable law or 
condition of progress.’ For our part, we are 
no believer in ‘‘inevitable laws of progress.’’ 
Progress, as used in its general sense of onward 
progress, is no more “‘inevitable’’ in the case 
of a nation than of an individual—as the 
whole history of the world proves; because it 
is simply a history, so far, of the rise and fall 
of nations. ‘‘If thou doest well, shalt thou not 
be accepted—if thou doest evil, sin (and death 
as the result) lieth at the door’’—this is the 
only inevitable law of progress, upward or 
downward, and applies the same to men col- 
lectively and individually. 

Evea as to our own highly favored country, 
—in which Democracy and the “‘ social forces’’ 
are supposed to be the most firmly and widely 
rooted—he would be a bold man, with the 
lights of history around him, who should say 
that the growth of the ‘‘one man power’’ into 
a one man despotism, was an absolute impossi- 
bility. Even President Buchanan, in a letter 
regretting his inability to be present at the re- 
cent Fort Duquesne celebration in Pittsburg, 
feels despondent enough to use such ominous 
language as the following :— 


From the stand point at which we have arri- 
ved, the anxious patriot cannot fail, whilst re- 
viewing the past, to cast a glance into the fu- 
ture, and to speculate upon what may be the 
condition of our beloved country when your 
posterity shal! assemble to celebrate the second 
centennial anniversary of the capture of Fort 
Duquesne. Shall our whole country then com- 
pose one united nation, more populous, pow- 
erful and free than any other which bas ever 
existed? Or will the Confederacy have been 
rent asunder and divided into groups of hos- 
tile and jealous States? Or may it not be pos- 
sible that, ere the next celebration, all the 
f ents, exhausted by intermediate conflicts 
with each other, may have finally reunited and 
sought refuge under the shelter of one great and 
overshadowing despotism? * * * *#* 

I shall assume the privilege of advancing 
years in referring to another growing and dan- 

rous evil. In the last age, although our 
fathers, like ourselves, were divided into poli- 
tical ies which ofteh had severe conflicts 
with each other, yet we never heard, until 
within a recent period, of the employment of 
money to carry elections. Should this prac- 
tice increase until the voters and their Repre- 
sentatives in the State and National Legisla- 
tures shall become infected, the fountain of free 
government will then be poisoned at its source, and 
we must end, as history proves, in a military des- 
potism. A Democratic tepublic, all agree, can- 
not lopg survive, unless sustained by public 
virtue. When this is corrupted and the people 
become venal, there is a canker at the root of 
the tree of liberty which must cause it to wither 
and to die. 


We instance this to show that others than 
a scholar and author like Mr. Carlyle—men 
whose whole lives have been passed in the 
practical duties of statesmanship—by no means 
regard it as an impossibility that ‘‘ units’’ may 
again become superior, and override the ‘ so- 
cial forces.’’ In fact, talk about ‘“ inevitable 
progress’’ as much as you choose, every sensi- 
ble and well-informed man knows that, in the 
language of Mr. Buchanan, a Democratic Re- 
public, unless sustained by public virtue, must 
end in a Despotism. And what an incentive 
this knowledge should be, in the minds of our 
public men, to a faithful and incorruptible dis- 
charge of all their duties, Legislative, Judicial, 
or Executive. 


p® Dr. Henry King, an English poet and 
divine, who lived in the seventeenth century, 
wrote a poem to his wife, in which occurs the 
following passage :-— 


Tis true, with shame and grief I yield, 
Thou like the vanne first took’st the field, 
And gotten hast the victory 

In thus adventuring to dye 

Before me, whose more years might crave 
A just precedence in the grave. 

But hark! my pulse like a soft drum 
Beats my approach, tells thee I come, 
And slow howe'er my marches be, 

I shall at last sit down by thee. 


In the above, it will be noticed, Dr. King an- 
ticipated one of Longfellow’s finest images in 
the ‘‘ Psalm of Life :—”’ 


Art is long and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


We think the image is used with equal feli- 


city by both poets. 
| 


Tue Screriative Decresr.—Oar friend Jones 
e other day, wishing to express the very 


highest degree of the superlative mood, hit the | “not to worry him.” 


nail on the head exactly. He was conveying 
his opinion of the fibbing abilities of a certain 
Baron Munchausen of his acquaintance.— 
“Lie!”’ said he, “lie? why he will lie like a 
New York editor about the circulation of his pa- 
per'’’ Could the force of language go further? 


A~ 


ques- 
t 
. 


| Prof. Hart replied with much felicity. 


(or Sowon,.—Sonora must be some- 


thing of an earthly paradise, to judge from the 
letter Of recent writer. He says :— 


de its surface is pangs 2d moun- 
tainous, intersecting @ ranges, are 
broad and fertile valleys, well watered with | 
never- failing springs, ani wooded with saperb 
forests. 


“Here, growing sile by side, may be found 
the actions of the torrid and temperste 
sones—fields of wheat and sugar-cane, and the 
vine and the orange tree may be seen blossom- 
ing at the same moment with the cotton plant, 

is indigenous to the bottoms along the | 
rivers Gila and San Pedro. Every metal, precious 
aad useful, has been thrown pell-mell from the burn- 
tng furnace of the Sierra, Silver, as well as gold, 
ts found in tee a = state, and im masses ; the very 
marble is veined with gold, and the stones them- 
selves sweat with quicksilver.” 


; 
| 





We wonder that those thirty or forty thou- 
sand Californians who recently took so much 
trouble to get a little gold at frosty Fraser river, | 
should so completely have overlooked Sonora. | 
A country where “‘every’’ precious metal has 
been thrown about ‘‘in maases’’ by that oblig | 
ing “‘ furnace of the Sierra," must be the very 
one for a short visit—and for longer visite in 
proportion. As to the stones that ‘‘sweat with | 
quicksilver,’ (probably recollecting a little too | 
vividly that ‘‘ burning furnace’’ aforesaid.) in 
consideration of the ‘‘ masses’’ of gold and sil- | 
ver ‘‘ lying loose,”’ one could not afford to give | 
them trunk. room—though a man of a scientific | 
turn of mind possibly might bring two or three 
home with him as specimens. And as to that 
‘marble veined with gold,’’ it would be a ca- 
pital building material for a certain gentleman 
who enlightened the world, some years since, 
in the columns of the N. Y. Tribune, as to the | 
practicability and cheapness of dissolving 
quartz, marble, Kc., in water, and moulding 
them for building and ornamental purposes 
into any shape whatever. We should not won- 
der, in fact, if the quartz dissolver, and the 
writer of the above account of Sonora, were 
the same person. This quartz dissolver con- 
templated, we know, the use of the Californian 
article, in order that the gold extracted from 
the stone—like sunbeams from cucumbers— 
might add to the amount of the remuneration ; 
and there was an affluence of imagination in 
the designs of the one, only to be equalled by 
that in the descriptions of the other. 


Tue Dirrerence.—It is amusing to note how 
much more apt the press of this country is to 
take umbrage at the conduct of England than 
of France. For instance, a letter has been. re- 
cently received in Salem from Capt. Gillan, of 
the American brig Rockingham, dated Goree, on 
the West Coast of Africa, in which he says that a 
French war steamer at that place, having lost 
about twenty-five of her men from disease, had 
sent an armed boat to the Rockingham, and 
impressed one of her seamen, a Frenchman by 
birth. Now this brief statement has been pass- 
ing the rounds of our contemporaries almost 
without note or comment—while if an English 
ship-of- war was accused of the same thing, by 
this time we should have had long leaders in 
half of the daily papers, demanding of the 
government at Washington instant attention to 
the case, and that an ample apology and repa- 
ration should be sternly insisted on, in case the 
facts really were as alleged. For our own part, 
we think that what is sauce for England should 
be sauce for France also—and that the 
case reported is one which demands the atten- 
tion of the Administration. No vessel-of-war, 
of any nation, should be allowed to take a sea- 
man from the deck of one of our vessels with- 
out the matter being brought at once to the 
serious consideration of the government to 
which the armed vessel belongs. 


Tue Pennsyitvasia Bank Case.—The trial of 
Messrs. Allibone and Newhall—one Ex-Presi- 
dent, and the other Ex Director of the Bank of 
Pennsylvania—for a Conspiracy to Defraud the 
Stockholders of the Bank, is attracting great 
attention in this city. The evidence is so vo- 
luminous that we cannot pretend to give even 
asummary of it. A partial perusal of the pro- 
ceedings thus far, has not tended to elevate our 
heretofore not very exalted opinion of the Law 
and its machinery. If no lawyer was ever 
allowed to open his lips in a Court, except for 
the purpose of questioning and cross-question- 
ing the witnesses—and then the evidence be 
laid before a properly constituted jury, without 
other comment than that furnished by the 
Judge’s charge, we are inclined to think it 
would be far better for the cause of Justice. 
Rogues, to be sure, might be sometimes con- 
victed of stealing a horse when they had real- 
ly stolen a mare—and thus injustice, in the 
legal sense, might be done them— but the com- 
munity could well endure a little ‘‘ injustice”’ 
of that character, in consideration of the block- | 
ing up of those numberless flaws and quibbles 
through which the guilty, who are able to em- 
ploy the proper legal talent, so often manage 
to escape nowadays. 


Presentation To Proressor Hart.—A splendid 
service of plate, consisting of a massive salver, 
a pitcher and a pair of goblets, richly chased 
and of a unique pattern, was presented on Fri- 
day, Dec. 3d, to Professor John 8. Hart, L. L. 
D., by the professors and students of the Cen- 
tral High School, of this city, on the occasion 
of that gentleman’s retirement from the office 
of Principal of the institution, an office which 
he has worthily filled fer over sixteen years. 


THE XXXVTH CONGRESS. 


SECOND SESSION. 
U. 8. Carrro, 
Washington, December 6. 
Saxats.—The galleries were well filled at an 
early hour this morning with a! number of 
‘ladies. Vice President Breckenridge, of Ken- 
tacky, called the Senate to order at noon. 
Forty-six Senators were present, and answered 
to their names. Abseutees—RBayard, of Dela- 
ware, Bell, of Tennessee, Benjamin, of Louisi- 


ana, Crittenden, of Kentucky, Douglas, of Il- | 


linois, Houston, of Texas, Hunter, of Virginia, 


son, of Arkansas, Mallory, of Fiorida, Puech, of 
Ohio, Sebastian, of Ark., Sumner, of Mass., 
Toombs, of Georgia, Yulee, of F:a., Bates, of 
Delaware, and Ward, of Texas—new Senator. 
The oath of office was administered to Mar- 


' tin W. Bates, and he took his seat as Senator 
‘from Dela*are. 


The credentials of Watt Ward, of Texas, and 


Thomas L. Clingman, of North Carolina, were 


presented. 

On motion of Mr Gwin, of California, the 
Houee was notified that the Senate is ready to 
proceed to business. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to wait on the President. 

Mr. Mason gave notice that he would on 


| Tuesday call up the case of the Spanish 


schooner Armstead. 

Messrs. Seward, Fessenden and othera, ob- 
jected that this claim should be singled out, 
and Mr. Seward called tor a vote on the sub- 
ject. It stood yeas 24, nays 19. 

At ten minutes to 2 o’clock the Message from 
the President was received, and the reading of 
it immediately commenced. 

When the message was read— 

Mr. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, moved that 
twenty thousand extra cepies be printed. 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, said that if the 
President had confined himself to an exposition 
of the relations of the country, he would not 
have taken this opportanity to make com- 
ments. But the President had abused his 
constitutional prerogative, and gone out of his 
way to interpolate a history of Kansas not in 
accordance with the truth of history. He did 
agree most fervently in the President’s grati- 
tude that Providence had interposed at a criti- 
eal junctare in our affairs. Nay, the teaching 
of Providence had been brought to the Presi- 
dent’s own State and town, and like Job, the 
good man, he feels the stripes yet blesseth the 
rod. Mr. Hale rejoiced that foreign affairs are 
so satisfactory, bat he had expected the Presi- 
dent would have enlightened the country as to 
the state of our relations with Austria, which 
required a new minister to be sent so imme- 
diately after the Pennsylvania election. Even 
as the English maiden, Florence Nightingale, 
who, with the plastic hand of female affection, 
tended the wounded, here we have the Presi- 
dent in a similar character, hovering about the 
battle-field to pick up the wounded and send 
them to the Austrian hospital for recovery. 
Mr. Hale then went into further remarks on the 
subject of Kansas, the Amistad case, etc., and 
defended his party from the charge of being 
agitators. 

The motion of Mr. Bigler was adopted. 

Mr. Gwin, of California, gave notice that he 
intended to bring the Pacific Railroad bill up on 
to-morrow. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

House or REPRESENTATIVES.—The galleries of 
the House are crowded and the members are 
. in confused groups on the floor of the 

louse, engaged in earnest conversation. All 
appear to be in fine humor. 

At noon the Speaker called the House to 
order. 

After the delivery of a prayer, the roll was 
called. Abont two hundred members answer- 
ed to their names. 

On motion of Mr. Florence, of Pa., a resolu- 


conjunction with that of the Senate, to wait on 
the President and inform him that a quorum 


sed tomake. The daily hour of the session 


was adopted. 


of paper, was drawn from the box. 

Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill 
to amend the act establishing the Court of 
Claims so as to permit creditors to sue in the 
District Court ot the United States. 

Mr. Curtis, of lowa, introduced a bill for the 
construction of a Central Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Dewart, of Pennsylvania, asked leave to 
introduce a resolution instructing the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means to report a bill increas- 
ing the duty on coal and iron, and at the re- 
quest of several gentlemen, inciuded lead, su- 
gar, and such other articles az need protection 
against foreign competition. 

The objection being made, Mr. Dewart moved 
a suspension of the rules. Negatived—Yeas 
102, nays 81, a majority of two-thirds being re- 
quired. 

The Speaker was authorized to appoint the 
various standing committees. 

Mr. Florence, of Pa., from the Select Commit- 
tee appointed to wait on the President, report- 
ed that the latter would immediately commu- 
nicate his Message. 


commenced at about 2 o’clock. 

On motion, the President’s Message was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 
Adjourned. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 





Fellow Citizens of the 
Senate aged House of Represe atalives 

When we compare the condition of the country 
at the present day with what it was one year ago, 
at the meeting of Congress, we have much reason 
for gratitude to that Almighty Providence which 
has never failed to interpose for our relief, at the 
most critical periods of our history. One year ago, 
the sectional] strife between the north and the south, 
on the dangerous subject of slavery, had again be- 
come so Intense as to threaten the peace and per- 
petuity of the contederacy The application for 
the admission of Kansas as a State into the Union, 
fostered this unhappy agitation, and brought the 
whole subject once more before Congress. It was 
the desire of every patriot that such measures of 
legislation might be adopted as would remove the 
excitement from the States, and confine itto the 
territory where it legitimately belonged. Much has 
been done, | am happy to say, towards the accom- 
plishment of this object, during the last session of 





The presentation was preceded by an appro- 
priate address from Prof. McMurtrie; an elo- | 
quent valedictory poem from George A. Town- | 
send, one of the pupils; and the reading of a | 
series of resolutions by Joseph R. Rhoades, ex- 
pressive of the sense of the school on the occa- | 
sion. After which Joel Cook, Jr., presented | 
the service of plate with a fitting address, and | 
The | 
presentation took place in the lecture-room of | 
the institution. 





j#@ There is still more of that everlasting 
Morphy and Staunton controversy. Why does 


| not Morphy let Mr. Staunton alone—his object | 


should be simply, as ‘ten. Taylor said abont | 
the bloodhounds, to discover his whereabouts, 
You may lead a man to 


| the chess board, but you cannot make him 
move afterwards. 


| 


| 


Boarp or Hgeattro.—The number of deaths 
during the past week in this city was 03— 
Adults 104, and children 99. 


| majority Of its people 
| States has thus been vindicated, 


Congress. 

‘The Supreme Court of the United States had 
previously decided that al! American citizens have 
an equal right to take into the territories whatever 
is held as property under the laws of any of the 
States, and to hold such property there under the 
guardianship of the federal constitution, so long as 
the territoria! condition shall remain. 

This is now a well established position, aud the 
proceedings of the last session were alone wanting 
to give it practical effect. The principle has 
recognized, in some form or other, by an almost 
unanimous vote of both houses of Congress, that a 
territory has a right to come into the Umon either 
as a free or a slave State. according to the wii! of a 
The just equality of ali the 
and a fruitful 
source of dangerous dissension among them has 
been removed. 

Whilst such has been the beneficial tendency of 
your legislative proceedings outside of Kansas, 
their influence has nowhere been so happy as within 
that territory itselt. Lett t 
its own affairs in its own way, without the pres- 
sure of external influence, the revolutionary To- 
peka organization and al. resistance to the territo- 
ral government establisted by Congress, have 
been finally abandoned. Asa natural consequence, 
that fine lterrilory now appears to be tranquil aad 
prosperous, and is attracting increasing thousands 
of immigrants to make it their happy home. 

The past unfortunate experience of Kansas has 
enforced the lesson so often already taught, that re- 





was fixed at twelve o’clock. A proposition to | 
Select seats occasioned much confasion, but | 


Every seat was vacated, and selections were | 


i jece | PF . 
made by each member, as his name, on a piec: | future guicance. 


| should first come into the 
| any provision in their constitution not agreeable to 


The Message was received, and the reading | 


| nesota and other new States. 
| should a majority rejet the pro 


| States.”’ 
| determine by a vote whether it is the wish of the 


manage aod contro! | 


sistance to lawful sutbority, under our 
ernment, cannot fail in the end to 
to its authors. Had the pore’ 
Ided obedience to the laws by 
cisiature, it would at the present moment & 
contained a large additional population of 
trious and enterprising citizens, who have 
deterred trom entering its borders by the exi 
of crvil strife end organized rebellion. 

Tt was the resistance to rightful authority and 
persevering attempts to establish a revolutionary 
government under the Topeka constitution, whi 
caused the people of Kan-as to commit the grave 
error of refusing to vote for delegates to the com 
vention to frame a constitution, under a law me 
denied to be fair and just ip its provisions. 


and Messrs. Johnson, of Tennessee, and John. | Tefusel to vote has been the protific source ¢ 


the evils which have followed. Ina their he 

to the territorial goverament, they disrega:ded the 
pnnciple, absolutely essential to the working of our 
form of government, that a majority of those who 
vote—not the majority who may remain at home 
from whatever cause— must decide the result of 
election. For this reason, seeking to take ad 
tage of their own error, they denied the auth 

of the convention thus elected to frame a constit’ 
tion. 

The convention, notwithstanding, proceeded to 
adopt a constitution unexceptionable in is general 
features, and providing for the submission of the 
slavery question to a vote of the people, which, in 
my cpimion, they were bound to do, under the Kan- 
sas avd Nebraska act. This was the ali important 
question which had alone convulsed the territory; 
and yet the opponents of the law!ul government, 
persisting in their first error, refrained from exer- 
cising their right to vote, and preferred that slavery 
should continue, rather than surrender their revo- 
lutiooary Topeka organization 

A wer and better spirit seemed to prevail 
the first Monday of January last, when an ele@ 
was held under the constitution. A majority of . 
peope then voted for a governor and otber Srate 6 
ficers, tora member of Congress, and members Zig 
the State legislature. This election was warmly 
contesied by the two political partes in Kansas 
and a greater vote was polled than at any previous 
election A large majority of the members of the 
legislature elect belonged to thet party which had 
previously refused to vote. The anti-slavery party 
were thus placed in the ascendant; and the political 
power of the State was in their own hands. Had 
Coogress admitted Kansas into the Union under 
Lecomptou constituuen, the legislature might, 
its Very first session, have submitted the quest 
to a vote of the people, whether they woul 
would not have a convention to amend the ce 
tution, either on the slavery or any other quest 
and have adopted all necessary means tor giv 
speedy effect to the will of the majority. Thus 
Kansas question would have been immediately 
finally settled. 

Under there circumstances, I sabmitted to 
gress the constitution thus framed, with all the Of 
cers already elected necessary to put the State go- 
vernment into operation, accompanied by a strong 
recommendation in favor of the admission ot Kan- 
sas asa State. In the course of my long public life 
| have never pertormed any official act which, in 
the retrospect, has afforded me more heartfelt satis- 
faction. Its admission could have inflicted no pos- 
sible injury on any human being, whilst it would, 
within a briet period, have restored peace to Kansas 
and barmony to the Union. In that event, the 
slavery question would ere this have been finally 
settled, according to the legally expressed will of a 
majority of the voters, and popular sovereignty 
would thus have been vindicated in a constitutional 
manner. 

With my deep convictions of duty, I could have 
pursued no other course. It is true that, as an in- 
dividual, | had expressed an opinion, both before 
and during the session of the convention, in favor 
of submitting the remaining clauses of the consti- 
tution, as well as that concerning slavery, to the 
pe.ple. But, acting in*an official character, neitber 
myself nor any human authority had the power to 
rejudge the proceedings of the convention, aud de- 
clare the constitution which it bad framed to be a 
nullity. Lo have done this, would have been a 
violation of the Kansas and Nebraska act, which 
left the people of the territory ‘ perfectly free to 
torm aud regulate their domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the constitution of 
the United States.” It would equally have vio- 
lated the great principle of popular sovereiguty, 
the foundation of our institutiens, to deprive 
people of the power, if they th ught proper toe 
ercise it, of confiding to delegates elected gb 
themselves the trust of framing a constitution, will 


| out requiring them to wR their constituents & 
tion was adopted appointing a committee, in . 


the trouble, expense and delay of a second electi 
It would have been in opposition to many 
dents in our history, commencing in the very 


of both Houses had assembled, and were ready | “8° of the sequen, af Op amnienen ot ie 


to receive any communication he may be plea- | 


as States into the Union, without a previous vote 
the people approving their constitution.  ™ 

=. It is to be lamented that a question so insigmplie, 
cant when viewed in its practical effects on 
people of Kansas, whether decided one way or 


| other, should have kindled such a flame of 


ment throughout the country. This retlection: 
ove to be a lesson of wisdom and of warning fi 
Practically considered, the ques- 
tion is simply whether the people of that territory 
nion and then change 


themselves, or accomplish the very same object by 
remaining out of the Union and framing another 
constitution in accordance with their will? In ei- 
ther case the result would be precisely the same. 


| The only difference in point of tact is, that the ob- 
| ject would have been much sooneréattained, and 


the pacification of Kansas more speedily effected, 
had it been admitted as a State during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

My recommendation, however, for the imme- 
diate admission of Kansas, failed to meet the appro- 
bation of Congress. They deemed it wiser to 


| adopt a different measure tor the settlement of the 


question. For my own part, I should have been 
willing to yield my assent to almost any conatitu- 
tional measure to accomplish this object. I, there- 
fore, cordially tequiesced in what has been called 
the English Compromise, and approved the ‘‘act for 
the admission of the State Kansas into the 
Union,” upon the terms therein prescribed. 

Under the ordinance which accompanied the Le- 
compton constitution, the people of Kansas had 
claimed double the quantity of public lands for the 
support of common schools, which had ever been 

reviously granted to any State upon entering the 
aie; and also the alternate sections of land for 
twelve miles on each side of two railroads, pro- 
posed to be constructed from the northern to the 
southern boundary, and from the eastern to the 
western boundary of the S ate. Congress, deeming 
these claims unreasonable, proviced, by the act of 
May 4, 1858, to which I have just referred, for the 
admission of the State on an equal footing witb the 
original States, but ‘‘upon the fundamental condition 
precedent” that a wae of the people thereof ,at an 
election to be held for that purpose, should, in 
place of the very large Ep of public lands 
which they had demanded under the ordinance, 
accept such grants as had been made to Min 
Under this act 
ition offered 
them, ‘‘it shall be deemed and held that the ot 


' Kansas do not desire admission into the Union with 
' said constitution under the conditions set forth in 


said proposition.” In that event, the act authorizes 
the people of the territory to elect delegates to form 


| aconsitution and State government for themselves, 
| ‘whenever, and not before, it 1s ascertained & 


census, duly and legally taken, that the population 

of said territory equals or exceeds the ratio of re- — 
resentation required for a member of the House of 
epresentatives of the Congress of the United 

‘The delegates thus assembled ‘‘shall first. 


ople of the proposed State to be admitted into the 
‘nion at that time, and, if so, shall proceed to form 
a constitution, and take all necessary steps for the 
establishment of a Siate government in contormit 
with the federal constitution.” After this consti- 


' tution shall have been formed, Congress, carrying 
_ oul the principles of popular sovereignty and non- 


intervention, have left ‘‘the mode and manner of its 
approval or ratification by the people of the 
posed State to be “‘preseribed by law,’ and t 
‘shall then be admitted into the Union asa State 
under such constitution thus fairly and legally made, 
with or without slavery, as — | constitution may 
prescribe.” 

An election was held throughout Kansas, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of this act, on the 
day ot August last, and it resulted in the rejection, 
by a large majority, of the preposition submitted to 
the people by Congress. his being the case, they 
are now authorized to form another constitution, 
preparatory to admission into the Union, but not 


_unti! their number, as ascertained by a census, 


shall equal or exceed the ratio required to elect a 
member to the House of Representatives. 

It is not probable, in the present state of the case, 
that a third constitution can be lawfully framed and 
presented to Congress by Kansas, before its popula- 
tion shall have reached the designated pumber. 
Nor is it to be presumed that, after their sad expe- 


| rience in resisting the territorial laws, they will et- 


tempt to adopt a constitution in_ express violation 


| of the provisions of an act of Congress. 


the session of 1856, much of the time of Congress 


| was occupied on the question of admitting Kansas 
_ under the Topeka constitution. Again, nearly the 
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nion without the slightest 


ilent provision, which Congress have 
ied to Kansas, t to be extended and ren- 
all territories which may bere- 


ought not, in m 
the tioa s amount to the ratio re- 
by the act for the admission of Kansas. Had 


red 
he pe pry the rule the country would 
bave ped all the evils and misfortunes to which 
~ it has been exposed by the Kansas question. 

Of course it would be unjust to give this rule a re- 
trospective application, and — State which, 
acti the tice the government, 
has ody tomes tel ons constitution, elected its legis- 


cessary, to term 
economically than if attempted by insufficient 





fature and other officers, and is now prepared to en- 
ter the Unton. 

The rule ought to be adopted, whether we consi- 
der its bearing on the e of the territories or 
gens of the existing States Many of 
the serious | ante which have a in 
Congress and th hout the country. would have 
been avoided, bad thre rule been euabliched at an 

ier period of the government. 
mediately upon the formation of a territory. 
from different States and from foreign coun- 
rush into it, for the laudable pu of im- 
oving their condition. Their first duty to them- 
isto open and cultivate farms, to construct 
toads, to establi-h schools, to erect places of reli- 
giows worship, and to devote their energies gene- 
ralty to reclaim the wilderness and to lay the foun- 
dations of a flourishing and prosperous common- 
wealth. If, in this incipient condition, with a po- 
ion of a few thou-and, they should mature- 
enter the Union, they are oppressed the bur- 
of State taxation, and the means necessary for 
improvement of the territory and the advance- 
t of their own interests, are thus diverted to 

ry diflerent pu . 

p federal government has eyer been a liberal 
ent to the territories, and a generous coatritator 
the useful enterprises of the early settlers. [t has 
the expenses of their governments and legisia- 
e assemblies out of the commoa ggg and 
relieved them from a heavy charge. Under 
circumstances, nothing can be better calcu- 
d to retard their material progress, then to divert 
m from their useful employments, by prema- 
turely exciting angry political contests emong them- 
selves, for the benefit of aspiring leaders. [1 is surely 
no hardship for embryo governors senators, and 
members of Congress, to wait until the number of 
inhabitants shall equal those of @ single congress— 
ional district. They surely ought not to be per- 
mitted to rush into the Union, with ea population less 
than one-half of several of the large counties in the 
interior of some of the States. This wes the condi- 
tion of Kansas when it made application to be ad- 
mitted under the Topeka constitation. Besides, it 
requires some time to render the mass of @ popula- 
tioa collected in anew territory, at all homogene- 
ous, andto unite them on anythmg like a fixed po- 
licy. Establish the rule, and ail will look forward 
to it and govern themselves accordingly. 

But justice to the people of the several Siates re- 
quires that this rule should be established by Con- 
gress. Each State is entitled to’ two senators and 
at least one representative in Cougress. Should the 
people of the Siates fail to elect a Vice President, 
the power devolves upon the Senate to select this 
officer from the two highest caadidates on the list. 
In case of the death of the President, the Vice Pre- 
sident, thus elected by the Senate, becomes Presi- 
dent of the United States. On all questions of legis- 
Jation the senators from the smaliest States of the 
Union have an equal vote with those from the 
largest. The same may be said in regard to the 
ratification of treaties, and of Executive appoint- 
ments. All this has worked admirably in practice, 

bilst it conforms in principie with the character 

&@ government instituted by sovereign States. | 
meoo American citizen wouid desire the 

est change in the arrangement. Still, is it not 

just and unequal to the existing States to invest 
forty or filty thousand peqple collected ina 
tory, with the attributes of sovereignty, and 
pe them on an equal footing with Virginia and 

York in the Senate of the United States? 
or these reasons | earnestly recommend the 

p of a general act, which shall provide that, 
be application of a territorial legisiature, de- 

@ their belief that the territory contains a 
aber of inhabitants which, if ia a State, would 
entitle them to elect a member of Congress, it shal! 


al 


. 
< 


duty of the President to cawse a census of 


jababitants to be taken, and if found sufficient, 
, by the terms of this act, to authorize them to 
‘* in their own way” totrame a State con- 
stitution, preparatory to admission into the Union. 
I also recommend that an appropriation may be 
made, to enable the President to take acensus of the 
of Kansas. 
he present condition of the territory of Utah, 
when contrasted with what it was one year ago, is 
a subject for congratulation. 1t was then in a state 
of open rebellion, andi cost what it might, the cha- 
racter of the government required that this rebel- 
lion should be suppressed, and, the Mormous com. 
lled to yield obedience to the constitation aod the 
aws. In order to accomplich this object, as I in- 
formed you in my last annual mesage, | appoinied 
& new governor instead of Brighain Young, and 
other tederal officers to take the place of those who, 
consulting their personal safety, had found it ne- 
cessary to withdraw from the territory. To pro- 
tect these civil officers, and to aidthem, as a posse 
comitatus, in the execution of the laws in case of 
need, I ordered a detachment of the army to ac- 
company them to Utah. The ——— of adopt- 
Ing these neasuses is now demonstrated. 

On the 15th September, 1857, Governor Young 
issued his proclamation, im the style of an inde- 
pao sovereig®. announcing his purpose to resist 

ytorce of arms the entry of the United States 
troops into our own territory of Utah. By this he 
wequired all the forces in the territory to “hold 
‘themselves in readiness to march at a moment's 
notice to repel any and all such invasion,”’ and 
establish martial law from its date throughout the 
territory. These proved to be no idie threats. 
Forts Bridger and Sapply were vacated and burnt 
down by the Mormoas, to deprive our troops of a 
shelter after their long and fatiguing march. Orders 
were issued by Damel H. Weils styling himeelt 
*Leutenant General, Nauvoo Legion,” to stampede 
the animals of the Unued Stutes troops on their 
march, to set fire to their trains, to burn the grass 
and the whole country befere them and on their 
flanks, to keep them trom Gueging by nigh! sur- 
prises, end to blockade the road by felling trees, 
and destroying the tords ot rivers, We., &e., Xe. 

These orders were promptly and effectually 
obeyed. On the 41h October, 1857, the Mormons 
captured and burned, on Green river, three of our 
supply trains, consisting of seventy-live wagons, 
loaded with provisions and tents for the army, and 
carried away several hundred animals. This di- 
minished the supply of provisions so materially that 
General Jokaston was obliged to reduce the ration, 
and, even with ths precaution, there was only sul- 
ficient left te subsist the troops until the first of 
June. 

Our little arany behaved admirably, in their en- 
eampment at Fort Bridger, under these trying pri- 
‘vations. Ia the aidst of the mountains—ia a dreary, 
unsettled, aud inhospitable region, more than a 
thousand miles from home—they passed the severe 
and inclement wieter without a murmur. They 
looked forward wits confideace for relief trom their 
country in due season, and to this they were not 
disappounted. 

The Secretary of War employed all his energies 
to forward them the necessary supplies. and to 
muster and send sucha military force to Utah as 
would render resistance on the part of the Mormons 
hopeless, and thus terminate the war without the 
eflusioa of blood. Lu bis efforts be was efliciently 
sustained by Congress. They granted appropria- 


tions sufficient to cover the deficiency thus neces- | 


sarily created, and also provided tor raising two re- 
, teers of volunteers, “tor tbe purpose of quelling 


tection of supply and emigrant trains, and the sup- 

ssion of ladian hostilities on the frontiers.” 
lappily, there was no occasion to call these regi- 
ments into service. |i there bad been, I should 


have felt serious embarrassment in selecting them, | 


so great was the number of our brave and patriotic 
citizens anxious to serve their country in this dis- 
tant aud appareatly dangerous expedition. Thus it 
has ever been, and thus may it ever be ! 


The wisdom and economy of sending sufficient | 
reinforcements to Utab are established aot only by | 


the event, but in the opinion of those who, from 
their ition and opportuaities, are the most capa- 
bie of forming a correct judgment. General Joha- 


ston, the commander of the forces, in addressing | 


the Secretary of War, from Fort Bridger, under 
date of October, 1857, expresses the opinion that 


| 


isturbances in the terri ory of Utah, tor the pro- | 
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‘unless a large force is sent bere, from the nature 
of the country, @ protracted wer on their [the Mor- 
mons] part is inevitable.”’ This he considered ne- 


inate the war “ speedily and more 


meear. 

In the meantime, it was my anxious desire that 
the Mormons shoald yield obedhence to the consti- 
tution and the laws, without rendering it necessary 
to resort to military force. Toaid im accomplish- 
ing this object, T dee it advisable, in April last 
to dispatch two disti citizens of the Uni 
States, Mesers. Powell and McCulloch, to Utah. 
They bore with them a proclamation, addressed b 
myself to the inhabitants of Utah, dated onthe sixth | 
day of that month, warning them of their true con- 
dition, and how hopeless it was on their part to per- 
ett in rebellion against the United tes, and 

ing all thoee who should submit to the laws | 
a full for their past seditions and trea- | 
sons. At the same time, | assured those who | 
should — in rebellion against the United | 
States, that they must expect no further lenity, | 
but look to be rigorously dealt with according to | 
their deserts. The instructions to these agents, as 
well as a copy of the prociamation, and their re- 
ports, are herewith submitted. It will be seen by 
their report of the 3d of July last, that they have | 
tuily confirmed the opinion expressed bpm 
Johnston in the previous October, as to the neces- 
sity of sending reinforcements to Utah. In this 
they state that they “are firmly impres+ed with the 
belief that the presence of the army here and the 
large additional force that had been ordered to this | 
terrritory, were the chief inducements that caused 
the Mormons to abandon the idea of resisting the | 
authority of the United States. A less decisive 
— y would probably have resulted in a long, 
loody, and expensive war.” 
These gentiemen conducted themselves to my 
entire satisfaction, and rendered useful services | 
in executing the humane intentions of the gov- | 
ernment 
lialso affords me great satisfaction to state that 
Governor Cumming has performed his duty in an 
able and conciliatory manner, and with the hap- 
piest effect. 1 canaot, in this counexion, refrain 
from mentioning the valuable services of Col. Tho- 
mas L. Kane, who, from motives of pure benevo- 
lence, and without any official character or pecuni- 
ary compensation, visited Utah during the last in- 
clemett winter, for the purpose of coatributing to 
the pacification of the territory. 

1 am happy to inform you that the governor 
and other civil officers of Utah are now perform- 
ing their appropriate functions without resistance 
The authority of the constitution and the laws has 
been fully restored, and peace prevails throughout | 
the territory. | 
>» A portion of the troops seat to Utah are now en- | 
camped in Cedar valley, forty-four miles scuth- 
west ot Salt Lake City; and the remainder have 
been orderea to Oregon to suppress Indian hostili- 
hes. 

The march of the army to Salt Lake City, through 
the Indian territory, has ked a powerful effect in re- 
“straining the hostile feelings against the United 
States which existed among the Indians in that re- 
gion, and in securing emigrants to the Far West 
against their depredations. This will also be the 
means of establishing military posts and promoting 
settiements along the route. 

| recommend that the benefits of our land laws 
and pre-emption system be extended to the people 
of Uvah, by the establishment of a land office in that 
territory. 

I have ocasion, also, to congratulate you on the 
result of our negotiations with China 

You were informed in my last annual message 
that our minister had beca instructed to occupy a 
neutral position in the hostilities conducted by Great 
Britain and France against Canton. He was, how- 
ever. at the same time, directed to co-operae 
cordially with the British and French minis- 
ters in all peaceful measures to secure by trea- 
ty those just concessions to foreign commerce 
which the nations of the world had a mghtto de 
mand It was impossible for me to proceed further 
than this on my own authority, without usurping 
the war-making power, which, under the constitu- 
tion, belongs exclusively to Congress. 

Besides, atier a caretul exarcination of the nature 
and exteat of our grievances, I did not believe they 
were of such a@ pressing and aggravated character 
as would have justified Congress in declaring war 
against the Chinese empire, without first making 
another.earnest attempt to adjust them by peacetal 
negotiation. Iwas the more inclined to this opi- 
nion, Lecause of the severe chastisement which had 
then but recently been inflicted upon the Chinese 
by our squadron, in the capture and destruction of 
the Barrier torts, to avenge an alleged insult to our 
flag. 

The event has proved the wisdom of our neu- 
trality. Our minister has executed his instructions 
with eminent skill and ability. In conjunetion with 
the Ru-sian plenipotentiary, he has peacefully but 
effectually co-operated with the English and Freuch 
plenipotentiaries; and each of the four powers has 
concluded a separate treaty witt China, of a highly 
satisfactory character. he treaty concluded by 
our own plenipotentiary will immediately be sub- 

mitted to the Senate 

lam happy to announce that, through the ener- 
getic yet conciliatory efforts of our consul general 

io Japan, @ new treaty has been concluded with 
that empire, which may be expected materially to 
augment our trade and intercourse in that quarter, 
and remove from our countrymen the disabilities 
which have heretofore been imposed upon the ex- 
ercise of their religion. The treaty shall be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for approval, without delay. 

{t is my earnest desire that every misunderstand- 
ing with the goverament of Great Britain should be 
amicably and speedily adjusted. It has been the 
mistortune of both countries, almost ever since the 
period of the revolution, to have been annoyed by 
a succession of irritating and dangerous questions, 
threatening their triendiy relations. This bas par- 
ually prevented the tull development of those feel- 
ings of mutual friend-bip between the people of the 
two countries, so natural in themse! ves aud so con- 
ducive to their common wierest. Any serious in- 
terruption in the commerce between the United 
States and Great Britain, would be equally injuri- 
ous to both. In fact, no two nations have ever ex- 
stad on the face of the earth, which could do each 
other so much good or so much harm 

Eatertaining these sentiments, I am gratified to 
inform you that the long pending controversy be- 
tween the two governmeuts, in relation to the 
question of visitation and seareh, has been amica- 
bly adjusted. The ciaim on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, forcibly to visit American vessels on the high 
seas in time of peace, could not be sustained under 











and satisfactory to both; and this hope I have not | 


| Ment tor this meet 


| the Spena 


j pion on the subject, uatil 1 shall have care- 
iy and tn the beet spirt exaasiaed any propels 


| which they make think proper to make. 


lam y sorry | eaanet also inform you that 
the complications between Great Britain and the 
United States, arising out of the Clayton aud Bul- 
wer treaty of April, 1850. have been finally ad- 


| justed. 


Al the commencement of your last session. I bad 
reason to hope that, emancipating themselves from 


| further unavailing discussions, the two govern- 


ments would proceed to settle the Central Amer | 
can question in a practical manner, alike honorable 


{ stated | 


yet abandoned. In my last annual 
that overtures bad been made by the 
in a friendly 
cordially reciprocated. ‘Their propose 
draw these questions from direct negotiaton 
the twogovernments; but to accomplish the same | 
object by anegotiation between the British govern- 
ment and each of the Central American republics 
whose territorial interests are immediately involved. 
The settlement was to be made ia ge | with | 
the general tenor of the interpretation pla u 
the ‘Clayton aod Bulwer treaty the Uaned 
States, with certain modifications. As negotiations 
are still pending upon this basis, it would not be 
for me now to communicate their present 
condition. A final settlement of these questions is , 
greatly to be desired, as this would wipe out the 
last remaining subject of dispute between the two 
countries. ‘ 

Our relations with the great empires of France | 
and Russia, as wel! as with all other governments 
on the continent of Europe, except that of Spain, 
continue to be of the most friendly character. 

With Spain our relations remain im an unsatis- 
tactory condition. In my message of December last, 
I intormed you that our envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Madrid bad asked for his 
recall; and it was my purpose tosend out anew 
minister to that court, with special instructions on | 


nt, whick I 
was to with- 


| 


all questions pending between the two govern- | 


ments, and with a determination to have them 
speedily and amicably adjusted, if that were possi- 
ble. This pur has been hitherto defeated by 
causes which faced not enumerate. 

The mission to Spain has been intrusted to a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Kentucky, who will proceed 
to Madrid without delay, and make another and a 
final attempt to obtain justice from that govern- 
meat. ' 

Spanish officials, under the direct control of the 
Captain General of Cuba, have insulted our nationa: 
flag, and, in repeated instances, have, from time to 
time, inflicted injuries on the persons and property 
of our citizens. These have given birth to numer- 


| ous claims against the Spanish government, the 


merits of which have been ably discussed for a se- 
ries of years, by our successive diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. Notwithstanding this, we have not 
arrived at a practical result in any single instance, 
unless we may except the case of the Black War- 
rior, under the late administration; and that pre- 
sented an outrage of such a character as would have 
justified an immediate resort to war. All our at- 
tempts to obtain redress have been baffled and de- 
feated. The frequent and oft-recurring changes in 
ish ministry have been employed as rea- 
sons for delay. We have been compelled te wait 
again and again, unti! the new minister shall have 
had time to investigate the justice of our demands. 

Even what have been denominated “the Cuban 
claims,” in which more than a hundred of our citi- 
zens are directly interested, have furnished no ex- 
cepuon. These claims were for the refunding of 
duties unjustly exacted from American vessels at 
different custom houses in Cuba, so long ago as the 
year 1844. The principles upon which they rest 
period of nearly ten — in 1854, they 
were recognized by the Spanish govern 
ment. Proceedings were alterwards instituted 
to ascertain their amount, and this was finaliy 
fixed according to their own statement (with which 
we were satisfied) at the sum of one hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand six hundred and thirty-five 
dollars and fifty-four cents. Just at the moment, 
after a delay of fourteen years, when we had rea- 
son to expect that this sum would be repaid with 
interest, we have received a proposal oflering to re- 
fund one-third of that amount, (forty-two thousand 
eight hundred aad seventy-eight dollars and torty- 
one cents,) but without interest, if we would ac- 
cept this in full satisfaction. The ofler is also ac- 
companied by a declaration that this indemnifica- 
tion ts not founded on any reason ot strict justice, 
but is made as a special favor. 

One alieged cause for procrastination in the ex- 
amination and adjustment of our claims, arises from 
an obstacle which it is the duty of the Spanish 
government to remove. Whilst the captain-general 
of Cuba is invested with general despotic authority 
in the government of that island, the power is 
withheld from him to examine and redress wrongs 
committed by officials under his control, on citizeus 
of the United States. Insteadof making our com- 
plaints directly to him at Havana, we are obliged 
to present them through our munister at Madrid. 
These are then referred back to the captain-general 
for information; and much time is thus consumed 
in preliminary investigations and correspondence 
between Madrid and Cuba, and before the Spanish 
zovernment will consen: to proceed to negotiation 
Many of the difficulties between the two govern- 
ments would be obviated, and a long train of nego- 
tiation avoided, if the captain-general were invested 
with authority to settle questions of easy solution 
on the spot, where all the facts are fresh, and 
could be promptly and satisfactorily ascertained 
| We have hitherto in vain urged upon the Spanish 
goverument to eonfer this power upon the 
captain-general, and our minister to Spain will 
again be instructed to urge this subject on their 
notice. Ia this respect, we occupy a different 
position from the powers of Europe. Cuba is al- 
most within sight of our shores; our commerce 
with it is far greater than that of any other nation, 
including Spain itself, and our citizens are in habits 
of daily and extended personal intercourse with 
every part of the island. 


ter how unimportant, which might be readily set- 
tled at the moment, we should be obliged to resort 


taken there is to refer 1t back to Cuba. 
The truth is that Cuba, in its existing colonial 


noyance to the American people. It is the only 


spot in the civilized world where the African slave 
trade is tolerated; and we are bound by treaty with 


sure, solely for the purpose of arresting slavers 





the law of nations, and it had been overruled by 
ber owa Most eminent jurists. This question was 
recently brought to an issue, by the repeated acts 
of British cruisers, in boarding and searching our 
merchant vessels ia the Guill of Mexico and the 
adjacent seas. These acts were the more injuri- 
ous and annoying, ax these waters are traversed by 
a large portion of the commerce and navigation ot | 
the Uoited States, and their free and unrestricted | 
use is essential to the security of the coastwise | 





trade between different States of the Union. Such | 
vexatious interruptions could not fail to ex- 
cite the feelings of the country, and to require the | 
interposition of the government. Remonstrances | 
were addressed to the British government against 

these violations of our righis of sovereigaty, anda 

naval force was at the same time ordered to the | 

Cubau waters, with directions “to protect all ves- | 

sels of the United States on the high seas, from 

search or detention by the vessels-of-war of any | 
other nation” These measures received the un- | 
qualified and even enthusiastic epprobation of the 

American people. Most fortunately, however, no | 

collision took place, and the British government | 

promptly avowed its recognition of the priacipies of 
international law upon this subject, as laid down 
by the government of the United States, in the note 
of the Secretary of State to the British Minister at 

Washington, of April 10, 1858, which secure the 

vessels of the United States upon the high seas | 

from visitation or search in time of peace, under any 

circumstances whatever. The ciaim has been 

abandoved in a manner reflecting hoaor on the Bri- | 
| tish government, and evincing a just regard for the 
law of nations, and cannot fail to strengthen the 
amicable relations betweea the two countries. 

The British government, at the same time, pro- 
posed to the Uoited States that some mode should 
be adopted by mutual arrangement between the two 
countries, of a character which may be tound effec- | 
tive, without being offeasive, for verifying the na- 
tionality of vessels suspected, on good grounds, of 
carrying false colors hey have also invited the 
United States to take the initiative, and propose 
measures for this purpose. Whilst deciining to 
assume so grave a responsibility, the Secretary | 
of Sate has informed the British government | 
that we are ready to receive any proposals which | 
they may feel dixposed to offer, having this 
olject ino view, aud to coasider them in an 
| amicable spirit. A strong opinion is, however, ex- | 
pressed, that the occas)onal abuse ot the flag of any 
nation isan evil far less to be deprecated, than 
would be the establizhment of any regulations 
which might be incompatuble with the freedom of 
the seas. This governmeot has yet received no 
communication specilying the manner in which | 
the Britirh governmeot would propose to carry out 
their suggestion; and | am inciined to believe that 


|poplan whieh can be devised, will be free from | 
| grave embarrasameats. Suil, 1 shall form no de- | 


' . 
| destinies with our own. 
| pursue, unless circumstances should occur, which 


bound to that island. he late serious difficulties 
between the United States and Great Britain, re- 
specting the right of search, now so happily ter- 
minated, could never have arisen if Cuba 
afforded a market for slaves. 


civilization of benghted Africa. Whilst the de- 


| mand for slaves continues in Ceba, wars will be | 


waged among the petty and barbarous chiefs in 
Africa, for the purpose of seizing subjects to supply 
this trade. 


can ever penetrate those dark abodes 
It has been made known to the world by my pre- 


decessors, that the United States have, on severa! | 


oecusions, endeavored to acquire Cuba trom Spain 
by honorable negotiation. If this were accom- 
plished, the last relic of the African slave trade 
would instantiy disappear. We would not, it we 
could, acquire Cuba in any other manner. This is 
due to our national character. All! the territory 
which we have acquired since the origin of the gov- 


ernment, has been by fair purchase from France, 
Spain and Mexico, or by the free and voluntary act 


of the independent State of Texas, in blending her 
This course we shall ever 


we do not now anticipate, rendering a departure 
from it cleariy justifiable, uoder the imperative and 
overruling law of selt-preservation. 

The Isiand of Cuba, trom its raphical posi- 
tion, commands the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
the immense and annually increasing trade, foreign 
and coastwise, from the yalley of that noble river, 


|} now embrace half the sovereign States of the | 
| Union. 


With that island under the dominion of a 
distant foreign power, this trade, of vital importance 


to these States, is exposed to the danger of being | 
| destroyed in time of war, and it has hitherto been | 
| subjected to perpetual injury and annoyance in time 


of peace. Our relations with Spain, which ought 
to be of the most triendly character, must always 
be placed in jeopardy while the existing colonial 
government over the Island shal! remain in its pre- 
seat condition. 

Whilst the possession of the Island would be of 
vast importance to the United States, its value to 
Spain is, comparatively, unimportant. Such was 
the relative situation of the parties, when the great 
Napoleon transferred Louisiana to the United States 
Jealous, as he ever was, of the national honor and 
interests of France, no person throughout the world 
bas imputed blame to him for accepting a pecuniary 
equivaient for this cession ° 

Tbe publicity which has been given to our 
former negotiations upoo this subject, and the large 
appropriation which may be required to effect the 
purpose, render it expedient, before making ano- | 


, ther attempt to renew the negotiation, that I should 


lay the whole subjeot before Congress. This is 


es 
pecially necessary, as it may become indispensa’ 


‘ 


British govera- | 
| 
between | 


| manding justice we onght to do justice. An appro- 


| within the limits of North America, is of a peculiar 


| and the fate of so near a neighbor. We have 


Los rity under a free and stable government. | 
re ba 














to success that I should be entrusted with the 
meens of making an advince to the Speni-h govern- 
ment immediately after the mgning of (be treaty, 
without awaiting the ratification of it by the Se- 
nate. Lam encouraged to make thie suggestion, 
by the exa of Mr. Jefferson previous to the 
purchase of wana from France, and by that 
ot Mr. Polk in view of the acquisition of tern- 
tory from Mexico. I refer the whole subject to 
Congress, and commend it to their careful coasi- 
deration. 

[ repeat the recommendation made in my mes- 
sage of December last, in tavor of an appropriation 
‘to be paid to the Spanish government for the pur- 
pose of distribution among the claimants in the 
Amistad case.” President Polk first made a simi- 
lar recommendation in December, 1547, and it was 
repeated by my immediate in Decem- 
ber, 1853. Ientertain no step —— ae be 
fairly due to these cla:mants under our treaty W tioa itory i : 

ot the 27th October, 1795; and whilet de - | then ten thousand ically 


government, without laws, without any 
tation, promptly made, for this purpose could not | 


administration of justice. Murder and other 
i to exert a favorable influeace om our negotia- are committed with impunity. This state of th 
tions with Spain. calls loudly for ; and I “therefore repeat 
Our position in relation to the a on rs dation for 5 establisbmeat of a 
south is continent, and especiaily t nal government over Arizona. 
Fel aie : The itieal conditioa of the narrow isthmus of 
character The northern boundary of Mexico 1s | Central America, through which transit routes pass 
coincident with our own southern boundary from | between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, ota 
ocean to ocean; and we must necessarily feel a | subject of deep interest to all commercial nations. 
deep interest in all that concerns the we fmm | It is over these transits that a large proportion of 
i al | the trade and travel between the European and 
ways cherished the kindest wishes for the succes- | Asiatic contiments is destined to pass. To the 
ot that republic, and have —— the hope that it | United States these routes are of incalculable mm- 
might at last, after al! its trials, enjoy pesce and | , @ @ means of communication be- 
> tween their Atlantic and Pacific possessions. 
| The latter now extend throughout seventeen 
directly, with its internal affairs, and it is a duty | degrees of latitude on the Pacific coast, em- 
which we owe to ourselves to protect the integrity | bracing the important Sjate of California and the 
of its territory, against the hostile interterence of | flourishing territories of Oregon and Wash- 
any other power. Our geographical position, our | ington. Ali commercial nations, therefore, 
direct interest in all that concerns Mexico. and our|a deep and direct interest, that these comme- 
well-settled policy in regard to the North American | nications shall be rendered secure from ia 
continent, render this an indispensable duty. tion. If an arm of the sea, connecting the t 
Mexico has been in a state of constant revolution | oceans, penetrated through Nicaragua and 
almost ever since it achieved its independence. | Rica, it could not be pretended that these 
| One military leader after another has usurped the | would have the right to arrest or retard its nav 
government in rapid succession, and the various | tion, to the injury of other nations. The transit 
constitutions from time to time adopted have been | land over this narrow isthmus oc near| 
set at naught almost as soon as they were laim- | same position. It is a highway in which t 
ed. The successive governments have afforded no | themselves have little interest, when com 
adequate protection, either to Mexican citizens or | ed with the vast interests of the rest of 
foreign residents, against lawless violence. Here-| world. Whilst their rights of sovereignty 
tofore, a seizure of the capital by a military chief-| ought to be respected, it is the duty of 
tain has been generally followed by at least the | other nations to require that this import. 
nominal submission of the country to his rule fora | ant shall not be inte by the 


dy for these evile, and no mode of 
order oa that remote aod uneettled 


i 





And in this connectioa, permit 
attention tothe condition of Arizona. 
, numbering, as is 
souls, are 


i 


i 


it 


ag 


ve never hitherto interfered, directly or in- 


‘4 


1 


ghigzt 
: 


| 


have | 


are so manifestly equitable and just, that after a | 


It is, therefore, a great | 
grievance that, when any difliculty occurs, no mat- 


to Madrid, especially when the very first step to be | 


condition, is a constant source of injury and an- | 


Great Britain, to maintain a naval force on the coast | 
of Africa. at much expense both of life and trea- | 


ad not | 
As long as this mar- | 
ket shall remain open, there can be no hope for the | 


In such a condition of affairs, it is im- | 
possible that the light of civilization and religion | 


brief period, but not so at the present crisis 
| of Mexican affairs. A civil war has been raging 
or some time throughout the republic, between the 
central government at the city ot Mexico, which 
has endeavored to subvert the constitution last 
framed, by military power, and those who maiatain 
the authority of that constitution. The antagonist 
parties each bold possession of different States of 
the republic, and the fortanes of the war are con- 
stantly changing. Meanwhile, the most reprehen- 
sible means have been employed by both parties to 
extort money from foreigners, as well as natives, 
to carry on this ruinous contest. The truth is 
that this fine country, blessed with a productive soil 
anda benign climate, has been reduced, by civil 
dissension, to a condition of almost hopeless anar- 
chy and imbecility. it would be vain for this 
government to altempt to enforce payment in mo- 
ney of the claims of American citizens, now 
amounting to more than ten millions of dollars, 
| against Mexico, becanse she is destitute of all pecu- 
nary means to satisfy these demands. 
Our late minister was furnished with amp'e pow- 
ers and instructions for the adjustment of oo 
| ing questions with the central government ot 
ico, and he performed his duty with zeal and abi- 
lity. The claims of our citizens, some of them arisf 





the treaty of (;uadalupe Hidalgo, and others from 
gross injuries to persons as well as property, have 
remained uuredressed and even unnoticed. 
Remonstrances against these grievances have 
been addressed, without effect, to that go- 
vernment. Meantime, in various parts of the 
republic, instances have been numerous of the 
murder, imprisonment, aod plunder of our citizens, 
by different parties apm and exercising a local 
jurisdiction; but the central government, althongh 
repeatedly urged thereto, have made no effort either 
to punish the anthors of these outrages or to prevent 
their recurrence. No American citizen can now 
visit Mexico on lawful business, without imminent 
danger to his person and property. There is no ade- 
quate protection to either; and in this respect our 
treaty with that republic is almost a dead letter. 

This state of affairs was brought to a crisis in 
May last, by the promulgation of a decree levying 
a contribution pro rata upon all the capital in the 
republic, between “certain specified amounts, whe- 
ther held by Mexicans or foreigners. Mr. Forsyth, 
regarding this decree in the light of a ‘‘forced loan,” 
formally protested against its application to his 
countrymen, and advised them not to pay the con- 
tribution, but to suffer it to be forcibly exacted. 
Acting upon this advice, an American citizen re- 
fused to pay the contribution, and his property was 
seized by armed men to satisfy the amount. Not 
content with this, the government proceeded still 
further, and issued a decree banishing him from the 
country. Our minister immediately notified them 
that, if this decree shou!d be carried into execution, 
he would fee! it to be his duty to adopt ‘‘the most 
decided measures that belong to the powers and 
obligations of the representative office.” Notwith- 
standing this warning, the banishment was en- 
forced, and Mr. Forsyth promptly announced to 
the government the suspension of the political re- 
lations of his legation with them, until the pleasure 
of his own government should be ascertained. 

This government did not regard the contribution 
imposed by the decree of the 15ih of May last, to 
be in strictness a “forced loan,”’ and, as such, pro- 
hibited, by the tenth article of the treaty of 1826 
between Great Britain and Mexico, to the benefits 
of which American citizens are entitled by treaty; 
yet the imposition of the contribution upon foreign- 
| ers was considered an unjust and oppressive mea- 
| sure. Besides, internal factions in other parts of 
the republic, were at the same time levying simi- 
lar exactions upon the property of our cilizens, 
; and interrupting their commerce. There had 
been an entire failure, on the part of our minister, 
to secure redress tor the wrongs which our citizens 
had endured, notwithstanding his persevering 
efforts. And from the temper manifested by the 
Mexican government, he teal anmwanedine assured us 
that no favorable change could be expected, until 
the United States should “ give striking evidence 
of their will and power to protect their citzens,” 
and that ‘‘ severe chastening is the only earthly re- 
| medy for our grievances.’’ From this statement of 
facts, it would have been worse than idle to direct 
Mr. Forsyth to retrace his steps and resume diplo- 
matic relations with that government; and it was 
therefore deemed proper to sanction his withdrawal 
of the legation from the city of Mexico. 

Abundant cause now undoubtedly exists, for a re- 
sort to hostilities against the government still hold- 
ipg possession of the capital. Should they succeed 
in subduing the constitutional forces, all reasonable 
| hope will then have expired of a peaceful settle- 
ment of our difficulties. 

On the other hand, should the coastitutional party 
| prevail, and their authority be established over the 

republic, there is reason to hope that they will be 

animated by a less untriendly spirit, and may grant 
that redress to American citizens which justice re- 
quires, so far as they may possess the means. But 
| for this expectation, 1 should at once have recom- 
mended to Congress to grant the necessary power 
to the President to take session of a sufficient 
rtion of the remote and unsettled territory of 
Mexico, to be held ia ay = until our injuries shail 
be redressed, and our just demands be satisfied. We 
have already exhausted every milder means of ob- 
taming justice. In such a case, this remedy of re- 
prisals is recognized by the law of nations, not oaly 
as justin it-elf, but asa means of preventing actual 
war. 

But there 1s another view of our relations with 
Mexico, arising from the unhappy condition of af- 
fairs along our southwestern frontier, which de- 
mands immediate action. In that remote ion, 
where there are but few white inhabitants, large 
bands of hostile and predatory Indians roam 
em epee F y over the Mexican States of Chi- 

uahua and Sonora, and our aljoining territories. 
The local governments of these States are per- 
fectly helpless, and are kept in a state of coa- 
stant alarm by the I[ndians. They have not 
the power, if they the will, even 
to restrain lawless Mexicans from passing the 
border and committing depredations on our remote 
settlers. A state of anarchy and violence prevails 
throughout that distant frontier. The laws are a 
dead letter, and life and property are wholly inse- 
cure. For this reason the settlement of Arizona is 
arrested, whilst it is of great importance that a 
chain-of inbabitants should extend all. along its 
southern border, sufficient for their own protection 
and that of the United States mail passing to and 
from California. Well-tounded apprebensions are 
now entertained, that the Indians, and wandering 
Mexicans, equally lawless, may break up the 
important st and postal communication 
ay established —s our Atlantic and 

ic possessions. This near to 
the Mexican boundary Gseumhewt, the whoie 
length of Arizona. | can imagine no peesible reme- 











ex- | 


ing out of the violation of an express provision o- | 


civil wars and revolutionary outbreaks which have 
so frequently occurred in that region. The stake 
is too umportant to be left at the mercy of rival 
companies, claiming to hold conflicting coutracts 
with Nicaragua. commerce of other nations 
is not to stand still and await the adjustment of such 
petty controversies. The government of the United 
States expect no more than this, and they will not 
be satisfied with less. They would not, if they eahdy 
| derive any advantage frem the Ni transit, 
not common to the rest of the world. Its neutrality 
and protection, for the common use of all na- 
tions, is their only object. They have no objection 
that Nicaragua shall demand and receive a fair com- 
pensation, from the companies and individuals who 
may traverse the route; but they insist that it shall 
never hereafter be closed by an arbitrary decree of 
| that government. If disputes arise between it and 
| those with whom they may have entered into con- 
| tracts, these must be adjusted by some fair tribunal 

provided for the ny ee and the route must not be 
cloved pending the controversy. This is our whole 
| nations. 


All theee difficulnes might be avoided, if, con- 
sistently with the good faith of Nicaragua, the use 
| of this transit cami he thrown open to general com- 
petition ; providing at the same time for the pay- 


i 
} 





| 
| 
} 
} 


ment, on passengers and freight. 

la August, 1852, the Accessory Transit Company 
made its first interoceanic trip over the 
caragua route, and continued in successful ope- 
ration, with 


grant to this com 
summarily and arbitrarily revoked by the govern- 
ment of President Rivas. Previous to this date, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
settlement of their accounts had arisen between 
|the company and the government, threaten- 
| ing the interruption of the route at any mo- 
| ment. These the United States in vain endeavor- 
| ed to compose. It would be useless to narrate the 
various proceedings which took place between the 
continued. Suffice it to say that, since February, 
1856, it has remained closed, 
dice of citizens of the United States. Since that 
time, the competition has ceased between the rival 
routes of Panama and Nicaragua, and, in conse- 


to and trom California. 


ber, 1857, by the Secretary of State and Minister 
of Nicaragua, under the stipulations of which the 
use and protection of the transit reute would have 


equally to all cther nations’ How end on what 
ee my this treaty has failed to receive the rati- 


by the papers herewith commuicated from the 
State Department The principal objection seems 
to have been, to the provision authorizing he 
United States to employ force to keep the route 
open, in case Nicaragua should fail to perform her 
duty in this respect 





rom the feebleness of that republic, its fre- | 


quent changes of government, and its constant in- 

ternal dissensions, this had become a most impor- 
| only for the security ef the route, but for the safe- 
ty of American citizens passing and repassing to 
and from our Pacific possessions. Were such a 
—— embraced in atreaty between the Uni- 
ted States and Nicaragua, the knowledge of this 


parties from committing 
and render our actual interference for its protec— 
tien unnecessary 

The ex-cutive government ft this country, in its 
intercourse with foreign nations, is limited to the 
employment of diplomacy alone. When this fails 
it can proceed no further. It cannot legitimately 
resort to force, without the direct authority of 
Congress, except in resisting and repelling hostile 
attacks It would have no authority to enter the 
territories of Nicaragua, even to prevent the de- 
struction of the transit, and protect the lives and 
property of our own citizens on their It is 
true. that on a sudden emergency of this character, 
the President would direct any armed force in the 
vicinity to march to their relief; but in doing this 
he would act upon his own responsibility. 

Under these circumstances, I earnestly recom- 
mend to Congress, the passage of an act authoris- 
iog the President, under such restrictions as they 
may deem proper, to employ the land and navel 
forces of the United States in preven ing the transit 
from being obstructed or closed by lawless vio- 
lence, and in protecting the lives and property of 
American citizens travelling thereupon, requiring 
at the same time that these forces shail be with 
drawn the momeut the danger shall have 
away. Without such a provision, our citizens wiil 
be constantly exposed to interruption ia their pro- 
gress, and to lawless violence. 

A similar necessity exists for the passage of such 
an act, for the protection of the Panama and Tehu 
antepec routes. 

In reference to the Panama route, the United 
Btates, by their existing treaty with New Granada, 
expressly guarantee the neutrality of the Isthmus, 
“with the view that the free transit from the one 
to the other sea may not be interrupted or em- 
pengene in any futare time while this treaty ex- 
sts.”” 

In regard te the Tehuantepec route, which has 
been recently opened under the most favorable 
auspices, our treaty with Mexico of the 30:h De— 
cember 1853, secures to the citizens of the United 
States s right of transit over it for their persons 
and merchandise, and stipulates that neither go 
vernment sball “dnterpose any obstacie’’ thereto 
It also concedes to the United States the “right to 
transport across the Isthmus, in closed bags. the 
mails of the United States not intended for distri- 
bution slong the line of the communication; also, 
the effects of the United States government and its 
citizens which may be intended for transit, aad 
not tor distribution on the Isthmas, free of cus- 
tom-house or other charges by the Mexican go- 
vernment.”’ 

These treaty stipulations with New Granade 
and Mexico, in addition to the considerations ap- 

icable to the Nicaragua route, seem to require 

ation for the purpose of carrying them into 


The injuries which have been inflicted 
citizens in Costa Rica and Nicaregua, ¢ 
last two or three years, have received the prompt 
attention of this government. Some of these - 


ries were of een ene aaa. 
transaction at Virgin Bay in April, 1856, when « 
mericans, who were ia no 


our 





policy, and it cannot fail to be aceeptable to other | 


ment of a reasonable rate to the Nicaraguan govern- | 
Ni- ! 
great advantage to the public, until | 


the 18th February, 1856, when it was closed, and the | 
y, a8 well as its charter, were 


however, in 1854, serious dispates concerning the | 


parties, up to the time when the transit was dis- | 


— to the preju- | 


quence thereof, an unjust and unreasonable amount | 
has been exacted from our citizens for their passage | 


A treaty was signed on the 16th day of Novem-_ 


been secured, not only to the United States, bat | 


ation of the Nicaraguan government will appear | 


tant stipulation, and one essentially necessary not 


fact would of itself most probably prevent hostile | 
ressions on the route, | 
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eer A 
~~ . 
!, the strange mixture of dread and 


leot these tazitated me, when I recognized his 
| 
| With the ec™™4 discovered what it was that 


| the most frie to do. I obtained the order, and 
of the two coun The authorities, knowing 


| agriceltural 
me exohangetion in which he stood, were 


| flour is consumed . 
| ble the _ ie Pins to destroy himself, and 


gumed in the United Y@tch him. One came out 
=, a heavy duty basll-door. The other, whe 
rere, 4 epos lesan him, very delicately 
to inform you that in + ~¥ be looking out of 
reduced from $1 32 to about 4 own in. 





and the duties on other articles 
bave been diminished in nearly the sanded, with 


2 state that the anet oh 
regret to a govern ht 


_ still continues to levy an export daty of 

per cent. on coffee, notwithstanding this article " 

admitted free from duty in the United States 
is a heavy upon the covsuwers of eofiee ja 
oer country, as we purchase ha!f of the eotire 
surplus crop of that article raised in Bresii Oar: 
minister, under instructions, wil reiterate his ef— 
_ forts to have this export daty removed; and ut ie 
hoped that the enlightened government of the em- 
will adopt this wise, Fast, and equal policy. 
that event, there is gooi reason to believe that 
the commerce betseen the two couctries will 
greatly increase, much to the advan of both. 

The claims of our citizens ageinet govera- 
| ment of Brasil aré not, in the aggregate, of very 

large amount; but some of these rest upon plain 
apt 
r delayed. 

and [ trust a successful effort, will be made by 
a a to - re nt toate 1 

at une passed « joint 
, resolation authorising the President “to adopt 
such measures and use such force as, in his judg: 
ment, may be necessary and advisable,’’ ‘for 
al oy of a ne differences between the 

nited States and republic of Paraguay, in 
connexion with the attack on the United tes’ 
steamer Water Witch, and with other measures 
referred to’’ in his annual message. And on the 
12th July following, they made an appropriation 
| to defray the expenses and compensation of a com- 

missioner to that republic, should the President 
deem it proper to make such an appointment. 

In compliance with these enactments, [ have 
| appointed a commissioner, who has proceeded to 
| Paraguay, with full powers aod instructions to 
settle these differences in an amicable and peace— 
| ful manner, if thie be practicable His experience 

and discretion justify the bope, that be may prove 

successful in convince Ba Se Paraguayan govern- 
| ment, that it is due both to honor and justice, that 
| they should voluntarily and promptly make atone- 

ment for the wrongs whieh they have committed 
| against the United States, and indemnify our in- 
jared citizens whom they have forcibly deepoiled 
of their property. 

Should our commissioner prove unsucosssful, 
after & sincere and earnest effort, to accomplish the 
object of his mission, then no alternative will re- 
maip, but the employment of force to obtain “just 
satisfsction” from araguay. I[n view of this 
cont » the Secretary of the Navy, ander my 
direction, bas fitted out and despatehed a naval 
force, to rendezvous near Buenos Ayres, which, ii 
is believed, will prove sufficient for the ocecasion. 
It is my earnest desire, however, that it may not 
a or necessary to resort to this last alterna- 

ve. 


When Congress met in December last, the bust- 
ness of the country had just been crushed, by one 
of those periodical revulsions, which are the in- 
evitable consequence of our unsound and extrava- 

ant system of bank credits and inflated currency. 
ith all the elements of national wealth in abun 
aS anbpebens's were suspended, our use- 
pu vate enterprises were arrested, 
and thousands of laborers were deprived of empley- 
ment and ee want. Unsiversal distress 
prevailed among the commercial, manafacturi 
aod mechanical classes Bul 


This revulsion was felt the more severely in the 
United States, because similar causes had produced 
the like deplorable effect througboat the commer- 
cial nations of Europe. All were exper 
sad reverses at the same moment. Our manufac- . 
turers everywhere suffered sev , Bot because 
of the recent reduction in the tariff of duties on 
imports, but because there was no demand at any 
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Black-locked is Love, all glowing in her passion, 
Bright as the spring, bedding in baste se wild ; 

Friendship is blonde. in softest colors blooming. 
And Vike a sammer's night, so stil] and mild 


Love is & raging soa, where in the tamult 
Im counticss numbers wave on wave is piled , 
Friendship, s mountain lake, which beareth 
Heaven 
Clear-mirrored back, within its depths so mild. 


Like world-destroying lightning Love breaks on us, 
Bat gentle Friendship comes like moonlight 
pale ; 


Belkencrifiving, naught for stif demanding— 
While Love will conquer and o'er all prevail. 


And yet, thrice biess’d, thrice dearly te be che- 
rished. 
The heart where both in loving friendship dwell; 
And where, beside the Rose's glowing crimson, 
The soft, mysterious Lity blooms as well. 
—Standard. 


WRITTEN FOR TUE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GLANCES AT MY 
LAST CRUISE.”’ 


Here I am again in Japan! The terraced 
hill-sides of the beautifal country around Na 
gasakie lift their green heights about us, and 
the clear blue waters of the lake-like harbor 
wash against our sides, and curl and ripple 
under the influence of a refreshing breese. Im- 
mediately astern of us, and ¢ tit 





“J veam. the ‘country at pleasure, within certain 


| mies, ‘This Liberty ts one of the results of a 


Tiate treaty. They are also now engaged by the 


Japanese to instruct them im the arts and 
sciences, and are apparently making very rapid 
headway. Anchored near us is a fine looking 
screw steamer of war, flying the Japanese 
flag, which waa built in Holland at the request 
of the Emperor and for which he paid quite a 
large sum. She arrived here ten months since, 
under command of a captain and officers of the 
Dutch navy, and Japanese officials were at once 
sent down from Yeddo fo learn from her officers 
how to manage her. The consequence of this 
is, that those gentlemen are now occupying 
houses on shore, where they live very comfort- 
ably, and where they have their daily classes. 
One teaches them steam—another, naviga- 
tion—a third, seamanship—a fourth, medicine. 
Thas are they taking their first strides toward 
ocean navigation. 

On the opposite side of the bay we see a 
steam pump at work, and upon inquiry, learn 
that it was imported from Holland, forthe pur- 
pose of pumping the water out of some neigh- 
boring coal mines, but that the Emperor hav- 
ing ordered the engineer of the steamer to 
build him an extensive foundry, blacksmith- 
shops, machine-shops, &c., it was now being 
used to keep the excavations for the founda- 
tions of those buildings dry. Just think of 
there being a steam pump at work in Japan? 
That fact alone is sufficient to throw her ports 
open to the world in a few years. 

We found the captain of this steamer 
living in a large house on Desima, and be- 
ing strongly pressed to take lunch with 
him, could not well refuse. In addition to re- 
galing us upon the best of the season, he con- 
versed most interestingly about Japan, and his 
intercourse with the princes and people.— 
Among other things, he told us of a visi ue 
had paid to a large city of 400.@°7Upulation, 
called Kago-sima, and,* . aetropolis~of the 
province of */ Trnce of Sats’ma. I will try 
+40z0ge0t his remarks as nearly as possible. 

** We had heard much of the Prince of Sats’ma, 


4 


the former, held om to the end of the string, 


tiously on his string, the others began shout- 
evidently against his will. He was at once 


we were turning to go away when the fortunate 
fisherman approached, basket in hand, and 
| made signs that we were to accept the capture 
in return for our buttons. Wepatted the little 


button, and made signs that he should keep 
the cel for supper; after which we continued 
our walk. 


any other way. 
I WAS LOVED ONCE. 
POR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


But once in all my youth 
The flower of Heaven one single bud enchanted 
Unclosed for me, yet still my soul is haunted 
By visions starry, melodies divine, 
Fancies se rare I scarce can call them mine, 
From its immortal fragrance springing. 
And what care I forsooth 


down inte the crevices as possible, withdrew 


and waited patiently for a bite. After some 
five minutes, a little fellow began pulling cau- 


ing, and the next moment out came the eel— 


unhooked, and slipped into a basket, and 


fellow on his shaved head, gave him another 





I don’t think I ever saw a happier people | Regro waiter knocked at my door, and, enter 
than these which now crowded the streets | ing, handed me the card of a gentleman who 
through which we passed. Such « thing a5 | desired to see me on very particular and im- 
want seemed entirely unkuown to them, and) portant business. The card bore this inscrip- 
we did not encounter a single scowling face. | tign- 

Everything was curiosity, and smiles, and salu- | 
tations, and apparent plenty. Here we were | Prince of Poets of the United States of America, 


pressed to enter the cleanly houses and drink | to the Right Honorable C. M., Prince of Poets 
sakie or tea. In another place we must share | of England.”’ 


their evening meal and smoke a dozen or more 
of their diminutive pipes of tobacco; and again | must be mad ?’’ 
we would be stopped at a fruit stall and press- | 
ed to partake. During our whole stay we have 
not seen a dozen beggars, and even they could | must write his business, or call again to-mor- 
scarcely be called such, for their wants seemed | pow.’ 

to be supplied by every ome as a matter of | 
course. These were always old men or women | 
who were evidently unable to support life in| 


| appeared. 


| —that he has made a mistake. 
| to get rid of him.’’ 

, heard the ‘‘ Eccelentissimo Herr’’ and “ Prince 
‘of Poets’’ close behind him. And, as a last 
| Tesource in my desperation, I got out of bed, 


| barred and bolted the door. 





THE AMERICAN “PRINCE OF | 
POETS.” 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

I waa, as the Americans, say, “‘ under the 
weather’’ when I arrived in Baltimore, and 
had canght so violent a cold from sitting in a 
draught between two windows in a railway car, 
preternaturally heated by a fierce cast-iron 
stove, glowing red with anthracite coal, that I 
found it comfortable, if not necessary, to retire 
early to bed. My name had not been entered 
in the hotel books above an hour, and I was 
just preparing myself for slamber, when a 


“The Eccelentissimo Herr Alphonso G—r, 


““Surely,”’ said'I, to the negro, ‘‘this man 


“Nebber see him before, massa."’ 
‘Tell him I'm sick, and in bed; say that he 


“Yes, massa.’ 
I turned round in bed, and tried to forget 
the untimely visitor, when the negro again 


‘‘He won't go away, massa.”’ 
**Tell him that my name is Brown, or Jones 


Tell him that 
I've got the smallpox or yellow fever—anything 


It was evident that the negro did not quite 
understand me. I fancied, moreover, that I 


told the good-natured waiter to be gone, and 
This was suffi- 


emphatically, ‘when I say that won't do. 


You can’t sell Brother Jonathan in that man- 
ner.” , 

‘*T really do not know the Queen ; nor does 
the Queen, as far as I am aware, know me.” 

** What! the Queen of Kngland not know all 
about the poets of her own country! I am cer- 
tain the Queen of Kngland knows me—the 
‘ Prince of Poeta of America.’ "’ 

** Quite certain !”’ hinted I. 

**Oh, quite certain,’’ he replied. “1 have 
written to her about my oratorio, but she never 
answered the letter. But I shall go to England 
and see the Queen. Music and poetry are pro- 
perly rewarded there; and you shall introduce 
me to her, to Lord Palmerston, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and all the rest of them."’ 

‘“* What does massa please to want !’’ chimed 
in the negro waiter at this moment. 

“I want you to order me a carriage; I have 
a Very particular engagement.”’ 

“Excuse me,’’ I added, turning to the Ke- 
celentissimo Herr Alphonso, Prince of Poets, 
‘if lam obliged to go away. I shall perhaps 
have the pleasure of seeing you again—next 
week.”’ 

“Do you stay a whole week in Baltimore? 
Then [ shall make it a poirt to call upon you 
every day. You will thus have opportunities 
of reading my poetry and my oratorio. There 
is nothing like them in the whole world. Stupid 
America ! and still stupider Baltimore! But it 
is not so much the fault of Baltimore or of 
America as of the dough-faced editors! But 
you, sir, must know me better. Look here!’ 
and he again spread forth his greasy, tobacco- 
spotted manuscript, and pointed to a passage 
which it was utterly impossible to decipher. 
**Look here ! and tell me if the man who wrote 
that is not worth a thousand editors ?”’ 

He looked so wild as he spoke that I thought 
it good policy to coincide in his opinion touch- 
ing editors. If he had been Queen of Great 
Britain or Emperor of all the Russias, I could 
not have treated him with greater courtesy and 
deference. He was evidently pleased. 

**Come again another day,’’ I said. 
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Tux Mmewruax’s Turax Dowsas.—I do 
think there is any harm in puting the foll 
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img story on record. It was told me, many ~ 
years ago, by the hero of it, my very valued 7 
friend, Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir Francis) ~ 
Beaufort. There are many men in whose | 
mouths such a story would pass for a flourish, — 


but all who knew Sir Francis Beaufort, also 
knew how singularly and eminently free he 
was from all disposition to exaggerate. In fact, 
nothing but the notoriety of his character f 
this respect, and in several others which 

the same way, would justify the publication: 
To gain him the reputation of a mender of good 
stories would be rather a difficult task. The 
oddity of the circumstance struck me so much 
that I remember the details and almost the 
phrases. 

We were talking of a midshipman’s appetite 
as a thing which bears a bigh character for 
energy and punctuality, and Captain Beaufort 
said it had never been fully tried how many 
dinners a midshipman could eat in one day. 
**T,”’ said he, ‘‘ got as far as three.’’ I begged 
to know the particulars, and he gave them as 
follows: ‘‘I had eaten my dinner at the mid- 
shipmen’s table, and a very good one, as I al- 
ways did. After it, the captain's steward can 
up and said, ‘The captain’s compliments, at 
desires the favor of your company to dinner,’ 


» 


‘But I've dined,’ said I. ‘For mercy’s sake, | - 


| don’t say that, sir,’ said he, ‘for I shall be in 
a scrape if you do; I ought to have asked 
you this morning, but I forgot.’ So I thought 
I must go; and two hours afterwards I did go, 
and I dined, and think I made my usual good 
dinner. 
was made by the admiral to send an officer on 
board, and as it was my turn, I had to go ¢ 
in the boat. Wha I got on board the 


Just as we rose from the table a signal. 


ral’s ship, the admiral said to me, ‘Ah, Mr® 


Beaufort, | believe ; the papers you are to také 
back will not be ready this half hour; but 


x 
- 


am just sitting down to dinner, and shall b > 


glad of your company.’ Now, you know, as 
| a midshipman refusing to dine with the admi- 


* 


fourth of a w sir? Peitself. | ral, there are not the words for it in the naval 
YP . That Life’s fierce thorns have long since to me | 


of the greatness of his wealth and power, and 


BF dn. 
Oh, yes,” cried Waldorf, “ e ter- 
has ever since reproached me.’’ he nume- 

“And so it ought, for I dense- 
would have done an angel ver those 
fm return for my confidence yorr and thriv- 
misery and disgrace. I hay hand. One 
many a long and joyless yea g9 on shore, to 
eledent of revenge is come ugh those groves, 
sveréit’T saw you last, I welooking mountain 

\qnd self-convicte their sides. But, be- 

) Mar; and-Our foot on shore, I want 

1 ‘over my shoulder as | turn 
Nevel, vy of the past, and see how this 
itifal of countries was once the scene 

revoking of outrages. 
Polo, who visited these seas in the 
chirteenth century, gives us the first authentic 
information as to the existence of Japan. By 
him it was called Cipango, and he first heard of 
it from the Chinese. How its name became 
changed from Cipango to Japan I have never 
been able to ascertain. The Japanese them- 
selves speak of their country as “‘ Nipon.” In 
1542 it was visited by Mendez Pinto, shortly 
after which the Portuguese succeeded in esta- 
blishing a commercial depot at the very port 
in which we are now anchored. A very lucra- 
tive trade at once rewarded their exertions, 
and Japan began to be known to Europe. In 
1549, Francis Xavier, a Jesuit priest, and a most 
energetic and good man, appeared among them, 
and began to expound the doctrines of the Ro- 
mish Church. \He met with such success that 
the rival society of St. Francis became alarmed, 
and hurried forward missionaries of its own, to 
share the honors of the easy harvest. The re- 
sult of this unchristian rivalry may readily be 
imagined. It gave the death-blow to the reli- 
gion of the Cross, and closed Japan for centu- 
ries to come. How was this done? One can- 
not look at these now laughing and amiable 
people, and believe that two centuries back 
their hands were dyed with Christian blood. 
And yet history says, ‘‘They murdered all 
of thelr companions who had become Chris- 
tians and who would not recant, and have ever 
since trampled upon the cross annually, to de- 
monstrate their contempt for Him who died 
upon it.” And history is true in this case. 
Some of the deaths to which these native Chris- 
tians were subjected were of too revolting a na- 
ture to be repeated in a family circle—others 
were leas so; but even these were terrible. 
Men and women were suspended by the heels, 
lowered head first into square holes just large and 
deep enough to receive their heads and busts, 
and there kept until the right hand (which 
was left at liberty for the purpose) should be 
waved to signify recantation. Others were 
nailed upon the cross which they worshipped, 
and others again were starved back into infide- 
lity or death. In consequence of their perse- 
outions, the last Christian disappeared from 
Japan in the year 1635. I am under the im- 
pression that this “last Christian” was a Je- 
suit priest, who, with doubtful religious right, 
had remained concealed in the country after 
his companions were expelled, wandering in 
disguise among his scattered flock, and teach- 
ing in secret a religion which we know should 
be boldly proclaimed, or carried to some other 
field. Since that time Japan has lived isolated 
from the world ; but, from present indications, 
she will be as open to emigration a few years 
hence as is our own expansive country. 

It was the 10th of July, 1858, when we an- 
chored here, and aie now the 20th. Imme- 
diately after letting ‘go our anchor, a party of 
**the meas’’ went on shore to see what was to 
be seen, and te walk off the stiffness of our 
late voyage. We landed upon the artificial 
Island of Desima, which is separated from the 
town of Nagasakie by a narrow moat spanned 
by a single bridge, and which for the last two 
hundred years or more, has been occupied by 
the few Datch merchants who were allowed to 
remain thas on the edge of Japan, when all 
other foreigners were expelled. History tells 
us how these merchants maintained their foot- 
ing—it was by proclaiming that they were 
Dutchmen, not Christians, and even by counte- 
nancing, if not assisting, the bloody work 
which followed. That was hundreds of years 
since, however, and the Dutchmen who now 


at 


of the beauty of his city of Kago-sima, and the 
surrounding country. We knew that Kago- 
sima was situated at the head of the extensive 
bay of that name, on the south end of this 
Island of Kin-s’in, and that nothing would be 
easier than to get up steam and run down to it 
in the Japong, our steamer. It was necessary, 
however, to get permission from Yeddo to do 
this, and we consequently sent a petition to 
that effect to the Emperor. This petition was 
carried overland by a special post, who return- 
ed at the end of three months with the neces- 
sary permission. I suppose our request may 
have been forwarded by the Empress, who, be- 
ing the daughter of the Prince, would naturally 
wish us to see the possessions of her father.— 
Well, we took our Japanese pupils on board, 
got up steam, and after a quick run of thirty- 
six hours, anchored off Kago-sima. We were 
kindly - received by Sats’ma-Nokami (Kami 
means Prince ; No, of ; Sats’ma-Sats’ma, Prince 
of Sats’ma, ) who accommodated us in his exten- 
sive palace, entertained us with feats of jugglery, 
etc., and took us out daily to see the objects of 
interest with which Kago-sima abounded.— 
Among the latter we were shown an extensive 
foundry, where brass guns had long been cast 
in abundance, and where they were at the time 
experimenting with iron ones. The Prince 
complained that they encountered very poor. 
success with the latter, and that he should 
probably continue casting brass for the present. 
From this foundry he took us to a glass manu- 
factory, where several hundred workmen were 
employed. There we saw as fine cut-glass 
ware as is made in any part of the world, and 
a vast quantity of articles of inferior make.— 
We saw, among other things, a globe of thin 
glass, that contained a block of pine wood in- 
side—this was intended to ask, ‘ How did this 
piece of wood get in here?’ When we were 
leaving, he insisted upon presenting me with 
this cut-glasa tumbler and decanter—suppose 
you accept the former, to show to those persons 
in the United States who you say will ridicule 
the idea of cut-glass being made in Japan!’’ 
“Not a bit of it!’ I replied. ‘‘It will be 
equally interesting for you to send to Hol- 
land.”’ 

He insisted so strongly, however, that I had 
to accept, and the next day it was sent on 
board. 

Leaving our hospitable friend after lunch 
and a fragrant manilla, we crossed the stone 
bridge connecting Desima with Nagasakie, and 
entered the ‘atter. Like Venice, this city is 
divided by canals, though not so extensively, 
and the houses are built close down to the 
water’s edge. It has also both wide and nar- 
row streets, most of which run at right 
angles, and are macadamized as nicely 
as those of any European city. They are 
also cleaner than the streets of any city I 
ever passed through. While we were walking 
along the bank of one of the canals already 
mentioned, we witnessed a most singular me- 
thod of catching eela—two methods in fact. In 
the first case two men had built an oblong dam 
along the stone wall of the canal where the 
water was about a foot deep—the wall itself 
forming one side of the dam. They had plas- 
tered this with mud so as to separate the water 
of the dam from that of the canal, and then 
bailed the former dry. This left exposed the 
crevices of the stone wall, which looked very 
much like the favorite retreats of eels, One 
man now held a flat scoop-like basket under a 
crevice, while his friend threw several dippers 
of soap-suds back into it. This suds seemed 
particularly unpleasant to the slippery gentle- 
men, for it no sooner went in than he came 
out—right into the basket. We watched this 
singular method of fishing for several mi- 
mutes, during which time four eels were cap- 
tured. Passing on a little farther we came to 
several children engaged in the application of 
method No. 2. When we stopped to see what 
success they met with, they becamed alarmed, 
and evinced evident symptoms of retiring. We 
calmed their fears, however, by a timely pre- 
sent of several buttons, and then seated our- 
selves upon some stones to watch their suc- 
cess. They were armed with a thin stick about 


clung, 


rung, 
That Fate a Banshee song for me is singing, 
When from my perished youth 
Remains this cherished truth. 
And, Lord, who should repine, 
When this sweet gift of thine, 
Gift deathless and divine, 
Even I—could claim as mine ! 


Pittsburg. ELEANOR BERESFORD. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND Napoinon Boya- 
rarTs.—By Tuomas Carty_x.—The figure of Na- 


tions that looked on him, and that waited, 
shuddering, to be devoured by him. In gene- 
ral, in that French revolution, all was on a huge 
sca'e; if not greater than anything in human 
experience, at least more grandiose. All was 
recorded in bulletins, too, addressed to the 
shilling gallery; and there were fellows on the 
stage with such a breadth of sabre, extent of 
whiskerage, strength of windpipe, and com- 
mand of men and gunpowder, as had never 
been seen before. How they bellowed, staiked, 
and flourished about, counterfeiting Jove’s 
thunder to an amazing degree! Terrific Draw- 
cansir figures of enormous whiskerage, unlimi- 
ted command of gunpowder; not without suf- 
ficient ferocity, and even a certain heroism, 
stage heroism in them; compared with whom, 
to the shilling gallery, and frightened, excited 
theatre at large, it seemed as if there had been 
no generals or sovereigns before; as if Frede- 
rick, Gustavus, Cromwell, William Conque- 
ror, and Alexander the Great were not worth 
speaking of henceforth. 

All this, however, in half a century is con- 
siderably alterei. The Drawcansir equip- 
ments getting gradually torn off, the natural 
size is seen better; translated from the bulle- 
tin style into that of fact and history, miracles, 
even to the shilling gallery, are not so miracu- 
lous. It begins to be apparent that there lived 
great men before the era of bulletins and Aga- 
memnon. Austerlitz and Wagram shot away 
more gunpowder—gunpowder probably in the 
proportion of ten to one, or a hundred to one ; 
but neither of them was tenth-part such a beat- 
ing to your enemy as that of Rosbach, brought 
about by strategetic art, human ingenuity and 
intrepidity, and the loss of 478 men. Leuthen, 
too, the Battle of Leuthen (though so few Eng- 
lish readers ever heard of it,) may very well 
hold up its head beside any victory gained by 
Napoleon or another. For the odds were not 
far from three to one; the soliers were of not 
far from equal quality; and only the general 
was consummately superior, and the defeat a 
destruction. Napoleon did indeed, by im- 
mense expenditure of men and gunpowder, 
overrun Europe for a time; but Napoleon 
never, by husbanding and wisely expending 
his men and gunpowder, defended a little 
Prussia against all Europe, year after year for 
seven years long, till Europe had enough, and 
gave upthe enterprise as one it could not 
manage. So soon as the Drawcansir equip 
ments are well torn off, and the shilling gallery 
got to silence, it will be found that there were 
great kings before Napoleon, and likewise an 
Art of War, grounded on veracity and human 
courage, and insight, not upon Drawcansir rho- 
domontade, grandiose Dick-Turpinism, revo- 
lutionary madness, and unlimited expendi- 
ture of men and gunpowder.—Carlyle’s Frede- 
rick the Great. 


Tae Paysica, Sysrem.—No keenness or cul- 
ture of intellect (says a recent writer) that 
does not embrace the culture of health—no 
wealth, no morality, and not even a religion, 





cultivation to the highest perfection, will ever 
last long. No nation or people will ever pre 
serve the weight of influence to which they are 
naturally entitled among others, without man- 
| limess of development as the only reliable 
| racter. All that tends to produce these is so 
| far a vital good. 


' 


| 
poleon was titanic, especially to the genera- | 
every line of his countenance, in every move- 


| Poets,” I said ‘‘ Come in,’? and in walked a 


-| hands, very shabby garments, very wild eyes, 
_and very loose, discolored teeth. 
| Very strongly of tobacco, and held in one 
| hand a roll of paper, and in the other a card. 


| cient security for the night, and I soon forgot 
; Lys a all about the interruption; but next morning, 
That Hope’s death-shriek within my brain has | just as I was putting on my boots, there came 


‘a gentle tap at the bedroom door. 





that does not embrace the preservation of the | then I shall be ab 
physical system from all deterioration, and its | ,, , 


} 


| 
| 


| foundation of manliness and reliability of cha- | bosend 


Oblivious of 


the ‘‘Eccelentissimo Herr’’ and “Prince of 


young man, with a very dirty shirt, very dirty 


He smelt 


The card was a fac-simile of the one I had re- 
ceived on the previous night. I knew my 
fate. I knew that I was in the presence of an 
unmistakable lunatic. There was madness in 


ment of his limbs and body; nay, in every 
thread of his attire. Having rung the bell, I 
desired him to sit down, that I might make the 
best of him, and get rid of him with all possible 
celerity. 

**] was determined to see you,’’ he said, in 
very good English, but with a German accent 
that betrayed his origin. ‘‘I have been watch- 
ing your arrival for three months. You came 
over in the Asia. Isaw it announced. You 
dined with the President. You should not 
have done that. Excuse me, but ‘Old Buck’ 
is not the right man. He knows nothing of 
poetry. But let him slide! I am right glad to 
welcome you to Baltimore.”’’ 

I endeavored to look pleased ; and as politely 
and as blandly as I could, I thanked him for 
his courtesy, and asked him his business with 
me. 

‘** You are a prince of poets,’’ he said. ‘‘So 
am I. I am the greatest poet of America— 
perhaps the greatest in the world. Now, I want 
you to do me a favor.” 

Here the bell was answered, and a negro en- 
tered. 

‘Wait a minute or two,’’ said I. ‘I will 
attend to you when I have done with this gen- 
tleman. And what is the favor?’’ I inquired. 

‘“*To read this MS.,’’ he said, ‘‘and give me 
your opinion of it. It is poetical, musical, phi- 
losophical, and astrological. It is the grandest 
work ever written in this continent. But, sir, 
the editors here are such fools ; there is not one 
of them fit to clean boots. They refuse to look 
at my works. And the President of the United 
States is no better than they are. He knows 
no more of poetry than a pig; and as for mu- 
sic, sir, 1 don’t believe he knows the difference 
between a grunt and a psalm.”’ 

The Eccelentissimo Herr here proceeded to 
unfold his MS., which was very dirty and spot- 
ted with tobaceo-juice. It was all covered with 
hieroglyphics, astrological signs, musical nota- 
tion, algebraic formule, and odds and ends of 
sentences—partly in German and partly in Ita- 
lian text; sometimes written across the page, 
and sometimes down, in Chinese fashion. 

‘Tam very sorry,’’ said], “‘that I cannot 
read your composition ; I am too ignorant—too 
utterly uninstructed in the symbois you use.’’ 

“Oh, that will not signify,’’ he replied; ‘I 
will read it for you. In fact, I have come on 
purpose. It is an oratorio as well as a poem, 
and some of the best passages will have to be 
sung. Would you like to hear them?”’’ 

I fancy that I must have looked alarmed at 
the prospect; for he said, with great good na- 
ture, 

‘**Not now, if it will distress you, or if you 
are busy. But I must absolutely have your 
opinion within a day or two. The work, I am 
sure, is magnificent; and, if you will only 
have the kindness to say so publicly, all Eu- 
rope and all America will believe you. You 
are going to Europe soon ?’’ 

I nodded assent. 

‘“‘That is lucky. I will go with you, and 
le to read my poem to you on 


passage. When we get to London I shall 





ask you to introduce me to the Queen. 
heard she is very fond of poetry.”’ 

‘*I have not the honor of being known to | 
her Majesty,’’ I replied; ‘‘and if I had, I 
could not introduce you. 


I have 


The American Am- | 
or in London would be the proper per- | 


son.”’ 
“TI don’t believe in Ambassadors. They are | 


‘This evening ?’’ he asked. 

**No; I am particularly engaged.’’ 

**To morrow morning ?”’ 

‘*T shall be very busy.”’ 

“*To-morrow evening ?’’ 

“IT will write to you whenever I can conve- 
niently fix the time.”’ 

‘Ah!’ he said, with a deep sigh, ‘I am 
afraid you are no better than the rest of them. 
You do not want to read my poetry ?’’ 

I was ina dilemma. 
lie, even to a madman, even were the lie as 
white as snow. There was no way of getting 
out of the perplexity, unless by humoring him 


till the carriage was ready—a carriage that I 


did not want, but for the arrival of which I 
began to grow impatient. 


For ten minutes, that seemed to have length- 
ened themselves out to ten hours, I had to play 


with this lunatic, to watch every change in his 
wild countenance, and to be constantly on the 
alert lest his madness should take a turn un- 
favorable to my safety, for he kept fumbling 
with his right hand under his waistcoat in a 
maxner that suggested the possibility of a con- 
cealed bowie-knife or revolver. But, by dint 
of assumed unconcern and great politeness, I 
managed to parley with him without giving 
him offence or exciting his suspicions. When 
the carriage was announced, he walked with 
me through the lobbies and hall, saw me safely 
into it, kissed his hand to me, waved his manu- 
script in the air, and said, ‘‘ To-morrow |”’ 

On my return I took especial care to arrange 
with the landlord for my future freedom from 
all intrusion on the part of the Eccelentissimo 
Herr and Prince of Poets, and was informed 
that though very troublesome he was harm- 
less; that he went every day to the hotels to 
ascertain the arrivals, by inspection of the ho- 
tel books, and that, if he found a name of 
which he had ever before heard, whether in 
politica, literature, music, or the drama, he 
sought out the distinguished stranger, and're- 
quested his attention to his poem and oratorio. 
He raved more particularly about the Queen of 
England, and imagined that if he could see her 
his merits would be acknowledged by all Ame- 
rica, and especially by the Baltimore editors— 
all of whom he pronounced to be ‘dough 
faces,” ‘‘ muffs,” and “ white niggers.” I saw 
no more of him; but he called at least a dozen 
times, and finally declared his solemn convic- 
tion that I also was a ‘‘ white nigger,’’ a de- 
spiser of poetry, and one not worthy to be 
known to the Queen of England ; but that when 
M. Thalberg (then expected) came to Baltimore 
he would then find a man of true genius who 
would appreciate his oratorio. 


Asitity or THE Press.—Let us add, as ano- 
ther sign of the advanced state of our society, 
that the knowledge and scholarship mani- 
fested in the columns of the higher class of the 
newspaper press, whether in Europe or Ame- 
rica, are equal now to the famous literary au- 
thorship of other times. What a reputation 
was attained by Junius on account of a few 
newspaper articles in the London Public Ad- 
vertiser! And yet many a leading column of 
the better journals of England, France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy and the United States, 
comes before us every day, and passes off with- 
out our special note, and with no individual 
fame to its author, though it be higher in 
composition and purer in spirit than is any- 
thing by the hand of Junius.—Speech of Caleb 
Cushing. 





Sarewo Wrrrers.—The people who write 
shrewdly are often the most easy to impose 
upon, or have been so. 


that Rochefoucault was a tender lover, a warm | 
friend, and, in general, a dupe (happy for him) | 
to all the impulses and affections which he | 
would have us imagine he saw through and had | 
| mastered. 

The simple write shrewdly, but do not de- 
hard and | 


scribe what they do. And the 
worldly would be too wise in their generation, 
to write about what they practice, even if 


| they perceived it, which they seldom do— 


lacking delicacy and imagination.—Arthur 


| ga What is difficulty? Only a word indi- | all humbugs; they know nothing except how | Helps. 


three feet long, a piece of thread of equal cating the degree of strength requisite for | to tell lies. But did you say that you were not | 


ja There is nothing 80 bad “which will 


| 
I did not wish to tell a | 


I almost suspect, with- | 
out, however, having looked into the matter, , 


| dictionary ; so I sat down to my third dinner, 
and I am sure I did very well, and I got back to 
my own ship just in time for tea.”’ 


Divine Wrra a Bisnor.—One of our leading 
prelates not long ago invited to his hospitable 
mansion in London a country rector, an old 
friend from one of the remote provinces. The 
simple-minded gentleman came about five 
| o’clock, having a notion that he should arrive 
about the dinner hour. Soon after he had 
, taken his seat, tea was brought round. 

““Well,”’ thought the rector, ‘this is bare 
living, at any rate; if I had known, I would 
| have had a beesteak at a chop house before I 
/came; but I hardly expected that a bishop 
would dine at one o’clock. Is it a feast day, I 
wonder ?!’’ 

He drank his tea, however, and said no- 
thing 


| About half-past seven o’clock, his bed candle” 
| 


| to his sleeping room. ‘‘Call you this London?’ 


| he soliloquized ; ‘‘ why, I should have fared far 3 


better at Silverton ; I should have had my com- 
fortable mutton chop, and my glass of beer 
nine o’clock, and I should have been in bed 


half-starved in the midst of splendor—as hun. 
gry as a hunter—almost ready to devour my 
blankets, like the boa constrictor—ha! hal 
and where everything looks so grand! W. 


substantial victuals, and you may take thé 
gilding.”” Soliloquizing in this fashion, he tn- 
dressed himself, pulled over his ears his cottén 
nightcap, ‘‘ with a tassel on the top,”’ as the 
song says, and crept into bed, coiling himself 
up comfortably ; and, being of a forgiving tem- 
per, he soon forgot his troubles, and sank into 
his first sleep as sweetly as a ‘‘ christom child;’’ 
when, lo! after a while, bells begin to ring, 
and asmart knock &t his door resounds through 
his room, and a voice is heard saying, ‘ Dinner 
is on the table, sir!’’ 

The old gentleman awoke in considerable 
confusion, not knowing whether it was to-day 
or to-morrow; and, according to the most au- 
thentic account, he appeared shortly after at 
the dinner table, though in a somewhat ruffled 
condition as relates to his wardrobe, and men- 
tally in a haze of uncertainty as to the day of 
the week, and the meal he was eating.—Fra- 
zer’s Mag. for Nor. 

Composrrion or Tur Human Bopy.—It is as- 
certained that a man of 154 pounds weight 
contains 116 pounds of water, and only 38 
pounds of dry matter. From his skin and 
from his lungs water is continually evapora- 
ting. Were the air around him perfectly dry, 
his skin would become parched and shrivelled, 
| and thirst would oppress his feverish frame. 
The air which he breathes from his lungs is 
loaded with moisture. Were that which he 
draws in entirely free from watery vapor, he 
would soon breathe out the fluids which fill up 
his tissues, and would dry up into a withered 
and ghastly mummy. It is because the simoom 
and other hot winds of the desert approach to 
this state of dryness, that they are so fatal to 
those who travel in the arid waste. Professor 
Quetelet states that of the 38 pounds of dry 
matter in the model man, 24 pounds are flesh 
and fat, and 14 pounds bone; 28 pounds are 
organic matter, combustible, and 10 pounds 
mineral matter, incombustible. If a hundred 
pounds of human blood be rendered perfectly 
| dry, bya heat not much exceeding that of boil- 
_ ing water, it will be reduced in weight to some- 
what less than 22 pounds. 











Tus Porviarn Verpict.—At present, the lit- 
‘tle ragged urchins of London have a distich 
with which they salute every pedestrian lady 
, whose petticoats exhibit the ample rotundity 
(of the present fashion. The verse rune 


thus :— 


‘* Ladies’ legs am grown so thin, 
Them’s forced to wear the crin-o-lin.’’ 


J& Wisdom allows nothing to be good, 
| that will not be so forever; no man to be 
| happy, but he that needs no other happiness 
than what is within himself; no man to be 
| great or powerful, that is not master of him 
| self. — Seneca. 


ten, well fed and contented. But here I gm, 


| was placed in his hand, and he was conducted _ 


fine furniture won’t make a man fat; givemé 


" 
i 
» - 


stepped politely forward to welcome ua, are a 
very different set of men. They are now no 
longer confined to their smal! island, but may 


length, with a small hook secured to one end, | acoomplishing difficult objects; a bugbear to | personally known to the Queen?” 
and with an ordinary fishing worm for bait.— | children and fools; only a mere stimulus to| ‘‘I have not that honor and privilege.” 
With their sticks they shoved the hook as far | men.— Warren. | ‘“*Kxeuse me, stranger,”’ he said, slowly and | 


not admit of something to be said in its defence. fe® A New Reavixe,—My friend, endeavor 
—Sterne. | todo your duty in that station of life to which 
B® Womas’s Pourncs—Marriage.—Punch. | it has pleased Fate to kick you. 
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PORADLE SONG OF ‘THE POOR. 
—_—_— 


" 4 ye hy 7 
Hush ! T ratnot beat to eee thee 


ES he bande ae ) 

= 3 got no bread to give thee, 
Nothing, child, to ease thy pain. 

- When God sent thee first to bless me, 


ae Proud, and thankful, too, was I; 


oF ee, 


4 _ Now, my darling, I, thy moter, 

a Almost long to see thee die. 

? Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 
Ged is good, but life is dreary. 


I have watched thy beauty fading, 
And thy strength sink day by day ; 
Soon, I know, will want and fever 
Take thy little life away. 
Famfne makes thy father reckless, 
Hope has left both him and me ; 
We could suffer all, my baby, 
Had we but o crust for thee. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


a 


om 


Better thou shouldst perish early, 
Starve so sooa, my darling one, 
Than live to want, to sin, to struggle 
Vainly, still, as I have done. 
Better that thy angel spirit 
With my joy, my peace, were flown, 
Than thy heart grow cold and careless, 
Reckless, hopeless, like my own. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


I am wasted, dear, with hunger, 
And my brain is all opprest, 
I have scarcely strength to Press thee, 
Wan and feeble to my breast. 
Patience baby, God will help us, 
Death will come to thee and me, 
He will take us to his heaven, 
Where no want or pain can be. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


* 


~ 


c 


hh the plaint, that late and early, 
Did we listen, we might hear 
Close beside us—but the thunder 
Of a city dulls our ear. 
Every heart, like God's bright angel, 
Can bid one such sorrow cease ; 
God has glory when his children 
Bring his poor ones joy and peace ' 
Listen, nearer while she sings, 
Sounds the fluttering of wings. 


ANECDOTE OF FAUNTLEROY. 
THE FORGER. 


FROM DICKENS’s ‘‘ HOUSRHOLD worRps.”’ 


It was certainly a dull little dinner-party. Of 
the four guests, two of us were men between 
fifty and sixty, and two of us were youths, be- 
tween eighteen and twenty; and we had no 
subjects in common. We were all intimate 
with our host; but we were only slightly ac- 

ted with 4ach other. I think we should 
bye got on better if there had been some la- 
among us; but the master of the house 
bachelor, and, except the parlor-maid, 
assisted in waiting on us at dinner, no 
rof Eve was present to brighten the 
gcene. We tried all sorts of subjects; 
hey dropped in the most disastrous man- 
oné after the other. The elder gentlemen 
aed to be afraid of committing themselves, 
too freely within hearing of us ju- 
and we, on on our side, restrained our 
flow of spirits and youthful freedom 
conversation, out of deference to our host, 
who seemed once or twice to be feeling a little 
nervo@@About the continued propriety of our 
behaviour in the presence of his respectable 
guests. To make matters worse, we had dined 
at a sensible hour, When the bottles made 
their firat round, at dessert, the clock on the 
tle-piece only struck eight. I counted the 
strokes; and felt certain, from the expression 
his face, that the other junior guest, who 
sat on one side of me at the round table, was 
counting them also. When we came to the final 
eight, we exchanged looks of despair. 

‘Two hours more of this! What on earth 
is to become of us ?”’ 

In the language of the eyes, that was exactly 
what we said to each other. 


by 


The wine was excellent; and I think we all 
came, separately and secretly, to the same 
conclusion—that our chance of getting through 
the evening was intimatefy connected with our 
resolution in getting through the bottles. The 
port was of some famous vintage, I forget which; 
ithe Madeira was forty years old; the claret was 
& present from Bordeaux. As a matter of course 
we talked wine. No company of Englishmen 
can assemble together for an evening with- 
out doing that. Every man in this country 
who is rich enough to pay income tax, has, 
at one time or other in his life, effected a very 
remarkable transaction in wine. Sometimes 
he has made such a bargain as he never 
expects to make again. Sometimes he is the 
only man in England, not a peer of the realm, 
who has got a single drop of a certain fa- 
mous vintage, which has perished from the 
face of the earth. Sometimes he has purchased, 

th a friend, a few last left dozens from the cel- 
Nar of a deceased potentate, at a price so exor- 

nt, that he can only wag his head and 
scline mentioning it—and, if you ask his 
friend, that friend will wag his head and de- 
cline mentioning it also. Sometimes he has 
been at an out-of-the-way country inn; has 
pund the sherry not drinkable; has asked if 
here is no other wine in the house; has been 
aformed that there is some ‘‘ sourish foreign 
uff that nobody ever drinks ;'’ has called for 
bottle of it ; has found it Burgundy, such as 

1 France cannot now produce ; has cunningly 

ept his own counsel with the widowed land- 

dy, and has bonght the whole stock for ‘‘an 
pld song.’’ Sometimes he knows the proprie- 


or of a famous tavern in London; and he re- | 


bommends his one or two particulars friends, 


he next time they are passing that way, to go. 


m and dine, and give his compliments to the 
diord, and ask for a bottle of the brown 
herry, with the light blue—as distinguished 
rom the dark blue—seal. 
ble dine there every year, and think they have 
ot the famous sherry when they get the dark- 
ue seal; but—and, by no means, let it go 
farther—the real wine, the famous wine, is 


all these wine-conversations, whatever variety 
there may be in the various experiences re- 
lated, one of two great first principles is inva- 
tiably assumed by each speaker in succession. 
Either he knows more about ft than any one 
else—or he has got better wine of his own even 
than the excellent wine he is now drinking. 
Men can get together, sometimes, without 
talking of women, without talking of horses, 
without talking of politica; but they cannot 
assemble to eat a meal together without talk- 
ing of wine; and they cannot talk of wine 
without assuming to each one of themselves 
an absolute infallibity in connection with that 


say. 





| 


guests of whom I formed one. How long I re- 
mained in this not over-courteous condition of 
mental oblivion, is more than I cantell. But 
when my attention was recalled, in due course 
of time, to the little world around me, I found 
that the good wine had begun to do its good 
office. The stream of talk, on either side of the 
host's chair, was beginning to flow cheerfally 


worn itself out; and one of the elder guesta— 
Mr. Wendell—was occupied in telling the other 
elder guest—Mr. Trowbridge—of a small fraud 
which had been lately committed on him by a 
clerk in his employment. The first part of the 
story I missed altogether. The last part, which 
alone caught my attention, followed the career 
of the clerk to the dock of the Old Bailey. 

‘*So, as I was telling you,’’ continued Mr. 
Wendell, ‘‘I made up my mind to prosecute ; 
and I did prosecute. Thoughtless people 
blamed me for sending the young man to pri- 
son, and said I might just as well have for- 
given him, seeing that the trifling sum of 
money I had lost by his breach of trust was 
barely as much as ten pounds. Of course, per- 
sonally speaking, I would much rather not 
have gone into court; but I considered that my 
duty to society in general, and to my brother- 
merchants in particular, absolutely compelled 
me to prosecute for the sake of example. I 
acted on that principle, and don’t regret that I 
did so. The circumstances under which the 
man robbed me were particularly disgraceful. 
He was a hardened reprobate, sir, if ever there 
was one yet; and! believe, in my conscience, 
that he wanted nothing but the opportunity, 
to be as great a villain as Fauntleroy himself.’’ 

At the moment when Mr. Wendell personi- 
fied his idea of consummate villany by quot- 
ing the example of Fauntleroy, | saw the 
other middle-aged gentleman—Mr. Trowbridge 
—color up on a sudden, and begin to fidget in 
his chair. 

‘*The next time you want to produce an in- 
stance of a villain, sir,’’ said Mr. Trowbridge, 
“T wish you could contrive to quote some 
other example than Fauntleroy.”’ 

Mr. Wendell, naturally enough, looked ex- 
cessively astonished when he heard these 
words; which were very firmly, and at the 
same time, very politely addressed to him. 

“May I inquire why you object to my ex- 
ample ?’’ he asked. 

**T object to it, sir,’’ said Mr. Trowbridge, 
‘because it makes me very uncomfortable to 
hear Fauntleroy called a villain.”’ 

“Good heavens above!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Wendell, utterly bewildered. ‘‘ Uncomfort- 
able !—you, a mercantile man like myself— 
you, whose character stands so high every- 
where—you, uncomfortable, when you hear a 
man who was hanged for forgery called a vil- 
lain! In the name of wonder—why ?”’ 

‘* Because,’’ answered Mr. Trowbridge, with 
perfect composure, ‘‘ Fauntleroy was a friend of 
mine.”’ 

‘*Excuse me, my dear sir,’’ retorted Mr. 
Wendell, in as polished a tone of sarcasm as 
he could command—‘‘but of all the friends 
whom you have made in the course of your 
useful and honorable career, I should have 
thought the friend you have just mentioned 
would have been the very last to whom you 
were likely to refer, in respectable society—at 
least, by name.”’ 

‘Fauntleroy committed an unpardonable 
crime, and died a disgraceful death,’’ said Mr. 
Trowbridge. ‘‘ But, for all that, Fauntleroy 
was a friend of mine; and in that character 
I shall always acknowledge him boldly to my 
dying day. I havea tenderness for his me- 
mory, though he violated a sacred trust, and 
died for it on the gallows. Don’t look shocked, 
Mr. Wendell. I will tell you, and our other 
friends here, if they will let me, why I feel that 
tenderness, which looks so strange and so dis- 
creditable in your eyes. It is rather a curious 
anecdote, sir; and has an interest, I think, for 
all observers of human nature, quite apart 
from its connection with the unhappy man of 
whom we have been talking. You young 
gentlemen,’’ continued Mr. Trowbridge, ad- 
dressing himself to us juniors, ‘‘ have heard of 
Fauntleroy, though he sinned and suffered, 
and shocked all England, long before your 
time ?”’ 

We answered that we had certainly heard of 
him, as one of the famous criminals of his 
day. We knew that he had been a partner in 
a great London banking-heuse; that he had 
not led a very virtuous life; that he had pos- 
sessed himself, by forgery, of trust-moneys 
which he was doubly bound te respect; and 
that he had been hanged for his offence, in 
the vear eighteen hundred and twenty-four, 
when the gallows was still set up for other 





Thousands of peo | 


in fashion as one of the hard-working reformers 
of the age. 

‘** Very good,”’ said Mr. Trowbridge. ‘* You 
to be interested in what | am going to tell you. 
When the bottles have been round the table, I 
will start with my story.”’ 

The bottles went round—claret for the de- 
generate youngsters; port for the sterling, 
| steady- headed, middleaged gentlemen. 
| Trowbridge sipped his wine—meditated a little 


» light blue seal; and nobody in England —sipped again—and started with the promised 


nows it but the landlord and his friends. 


In | anecdote, in these terms : 


and continuously; the wine conversation had | 








crimes than murder, and when Jack Ketch was | 


| had greatly improved. 
' 
| both of you know quite enough of Fauntleroy | 


} 


Mr. | 


‘ 


What I am going to tell you, gentlemen, 
happened when I was a very young man, and 
when I was just setting up in business on my 
own account. My father had been wel! ac- 
quainted for many years with Mr. Fauntleroy, 
of the famous London banking-firm of Marsh, 
Stracey, Fauntleroy and (iraham. Thinking it 
might be of some future service to me to make 
my position known to a great man in the com- 
mercial world, my father mentioned to his 
highly-respected friend that I was about to 





start in business for myself, in a very small 
way, and with very little money. Mr. Faunt- 
leroy received the intimation with a kind ap- 


single subject, which they would shrink from | pearance of interest; and said that he would 
asserting in relation to any other topic under | have his eye on me. I expected from this that 
the sun. 

Hiow long the inevitable wine-talk lasted, on | legs at starting; and that, if he found I suc- 
the particular social occasion of which I am | ceeded pretty well, he would then help me 
now writing, is more than I can undertake to | forward, if it lay in his power. As events 
I had heard so many other conversations | turned out, he proved to be a far better friend 
of the same sort, at so many other tables, that | than that; and he soon showed me that I 
my attention wandered away wearily; and I | had very mnch underrated the hearty and 
began to forget all about the dull little dioner | generous interest which he had felt in my wel- 
| party, and the badly-assorted company of | fare from the first. 


he would wait to see if I could keep on my 


While I was still fighting with the first diffi- 
culties of setting up my office, and recommend- 
ing myself to my connection, and so forth, I 
got a message from Mr. Fauntleroy, telling me 
to call on him, at the banking-house, the first 
time | was passing that way. As you may 
easily imagine, I contrived to be passing that 
way on a particularly early occasion; and, on 
presenting myself at the bank, I was shown at 
once into Mr. Fauntleroy’s private room. 

He was as pleasant a man to speak to as 
ever I met with—bright and gay and compa- 
nionable in his manner—with a sort of eazy, 
hearty, jovial blantness about him that attract- 
ed everybody. The clerks all liked him—and 
that is something to say of a partner in a 
banking-house, I can tell you! 

‘Well, young Trowbridge,’’ says he, giving 
his papers on the table a brisk push away from 
him, ‘‘so you are going to set up in business 
for yourself, are you’? I have a great regard 
for your father, and a great wish to see you 
succeed. Have you started yet? No? Just 
on the point of beginning—eh? Very good. 
You will have your difficulties, my friend—and 
I mean to smooth one of them away for you at 
the outset. A word of advice for your private 
ear—Bank with us.’’ 

** You are very kind, sir,’’ I answered, “‘ and 
I should ask nothing better than to profit by 
your suggestion—if I could. But my expenses 
are heavy at starting, and when they are all 
paid, I am afraid I shall have very little left to 
put by for the first year. I doubt if I shall be 
able to muster much more than three hundred 
pounds of surplus cash in the world, after pay- 
ing what I must pay, before I set up my office. 
And I should be ashamed to trouble your 
house, sir, to open an account for such a trifle 


as that.’’ 
Stuff 


** Are yo 


d nonsense !’’ says Mr. Fauntleroy. 

nker? What business have you 
to offer an opinion on the matter?’ Do as I tell 
you—leave it to me—bank with us—and draw 
for what you like. Stop! I haven’t done yet. 
When you open the account, speak to the 
head cashier. Perhaps you may find he has 
got something to tell you. There! there! go 
away—don’t interrupt me—good-bye—od 
bless you!”’ 

That was his way. 
was his way! 

J went to the head cashier the next morning, 

when I opened my little modicum of an ac- 
count. He had received orders to pay my 
drafts without reference to my balance. My 
cheques, when I had overdrawn, were to be 
privately shown to Mr. Fauntleroy. Do many 
young men who start in business find their 
prosperous superiors ready to help them in that 
way? 
Well, 1 got on—got on very fairly and 
steadily ; being careful not to venture out of 
my depth, and not to forget that small begin- 
nings may lead in time to great ends. A 
prospect of one of those great ends—great, I 
mean, to such a small trader as I was at that 
period—showed itself to me, when I had been 
some little time in business. In plain terms, 
I had a chance of joining in a first rate trans- 
action, which would give me profit and position 
and everything I wanted, provided I could 
qualify myself for engaging in it by getting 
good security beforehand for a very large 
amount. 

In this emergency, I thought of my kind 
friend, Mr. Fauntleroy, and went to the bank, 
and saw him once more in his private room. 

There he was at the same table, with the 
same heaps of papers about him, and the same 
hearty, easy way of speaking his mind to you 
at once, in the fewest possible words. I ex- 
plained the business I came upon, with some 
little hesitation and nervousness; for I was 
afraid he might think that I was taking an 
unfair advantage of his former kindness to 
me. When I had done, he just nodded his 
head, snatched up a blank sheet of paper, 
scribbled a few lines on it, in his rapid way, 
handed the writing to me, and pushed me 
out of the room by the two shoulders before 
1 could saya single word. I looked at the 
paper in the outer office. It was my security 
from that great banking-house for the whole 
amount, and for more, if more was wanted. 

I could not express my gratitude then; and 
I don’t know that I can describe it now. I can 
only say that it has outlived the crime, the 
disgrace, and the awful death on the scaffold. 
Iam grieved to speak of that death at all. But 
I have no other alternative. The course of my 
story must now lead me straight on to the 
later time, and to the terrible discovery which 
exposed my benefactor and my friend to all 
England as the forger Fauntleroy. 

I must ask you to suppose a lapse of some 
time after the occurrence of the events that I 
have just been relating. During this interval, 
thanks to the kind assistance I had received at 
the outset, my position as a man of business | 
Imagine me now, if | 
you please, on the high road to prosperity, with | 
good large offices and a respectable staff of 
clerks; and picture me to yourselyes sitting ; 
alone in my private room, between four and | 
five o'clock, on a certain Saturday afternoon. | 

All my letters had been written, all the peo- 
ple who had appointments with me had been | 
received—I was looking carelessly over the 
newspaper, and thinking about going home, | 
when one of my clerks came in, and said that 


Ah, poor fellow! that 
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a stranger wished to see me immediately on | table im a fury of vexation agaimt myself. 
| There the money was, upbraiding me with my 
own inconceivable folly; telling me in the 
_ iplainest terms that I had risked depriving my- 
_ self of my best and kindest friend henceforth 


very important business. 
“Did he mention his name ?’’ | inquired. 
** No, sir."’ 
“Did you not ask him for it ’”’ 
Yes, sir. And he said you would be none | 
the wiser if he told me what it was.”’ 


talk at all like a begging-letter writer. He | 
spoke sharp and decided, sir—and said that it | 


you would deeply regret it afterwands if you. 
refused to see him.” 

“*He said that, did he?’ 
once, then.” 

He was shown in immediately. A middling- 
sized man, with a sharp, unwholesome-looking | 
face, and with a flippant, reckless manner; 
dressed in a style of shabby smartness ; eyeing 
me with a bold *look; and not so overburden- | 
ed with politeness as to trouble himself about | 
taking off his hat when he came in. I had 
never seen him before in my life; and I could 
not form the slightest conjecture from his ap- | 
pearance to guide me towards guessing his | 
porition in the world. He was not a gentleman, 
evidently ; but as to fixing his whereabouts in | 
the infinite downward gradations of vagabond | 
existence in London, that was a mystery which | 
I was totally incompetent to solve. 

“Is your name Trowbridge ?’’ he began. 

‘** Yes,’’ L answered, drily enongh. 

‘*Do yon bank with Marsh, Stracey, Paunt- | 
leroy and Graham ?"’ 

‘Why do you ask?” 

** Answer my question, and you will know!” | 

‘*Very well, I do bank with Marsh, Stracey, 
Fauntleroy and Graham—and what then ?”’ 

‘‘Draw out every farthing of balance you | 
have got, before the bank closes at five to- 
day.’’ 


Show him in at 


I stared at him in speechless amazement. 
The words, for the instant, absolutely petrified 
me. 

‘Stare as much as you like,”’ he proceeded, 
coolly, ‘‘I mean what I say. Look at your 
clock there. In twenty minutes it will strike 
five, and the bank will be shut. Draw out 
every farthing, I tell you, again; and look 
sharp about it.’’ 

‘‘Draw out my money !’’ | exclaimed, par- 
tially recovering myself. ‘‘Are you in your 
Do son know that the firm I 
bank with represents one of the first houses in 
the world? What do you mean—you, who are 
a total stranger to me —by taking this extraor- 
dinary interest in my affairs’? If you want me 
to act on your advice, why don’t you explain 
yourself ?’’ 


right senses? 


“*T have explained myself. 
vice, or not, just as you like. It don’t matter 
to me. I have done what I promised; and 
there’s an end of it.”’ 

He turned to the door. The minute hand of 
the clock was getting on from the twenty mi- 
nutes to the quarter. 

“Done what you promised?’’ I repeated, 
getting up to stop him. 

*“Yes,’’ he said, with his hand on the lock. 
“T have given my message. Whatever hap 
pens, remember that. Good-afternoon."’ 

He was gone before I could speak again. I 
tried to call after him, but my lips had sudden- 
ly got dry, and the words seemed to stick on 
them. I could not imagine why, but there was 
something in the man’s last words which had 
more than half frightened me. 

I looked at the clock. The minute hand was 
on the quarter. My office was just far enough 
from the bank to make it necessary for me to 
decide on the instant. If I had had time to 
think, I am perfectiy certain that I should not 
have profited by the extraordinary warning 
that had just been addressed tome. The sus- 
picious appearance and manners of the stran- 
ger; the outrageous improbability of the in- 
ference against the credit of the bank towards 
which his words pointed ; the chance that some 
underhand attempt was being made, by some 
enemy of mine, to frighten me into embroiling 
myself with one of my best friends, through 
showing an ignorant distrust of the firm with 
which he was associated as partner—all these 
considerations would unquestionably have oc- 
currred to meif I could have found time for 
reflection ; and, as a@ necessary consequence, 
not one farthing of my balance would have 
been taken from the keeping of the bank on 
that memorable day. 


Act on my ad- 


As it was, I had just time enough to act, and 
not a spare moment for thinking. Some heavy 
payments made at the beginning of the week 
had so far decreased my balance, that the sum 
to my credit in the banking- book barely reached 
fifteen hundred pounds. I snatched up my 
cheque-book, wrote a draft for the whole 
amount, and ordered one of my clerks to run 
to the bank and get it cashed before the doors 
closed. What impulse urged me on, except 
the blind impulse of hurry and bewilderment, 
Ican’t say. I acted mechanically, under the 
influence of the vague, inexplicable fear which 
the man’s extraordinary parting words had 
aroused in me, without stopping to analyse my 
own sensations—almost without knowing what 
I was about. In three minutes from the time 
when the stranger had closed my door, the 
clerk had started for the bank ; and I was alone 
in my room, with my hands as cold as ice, and 
my head all in a whirl. 

I did not recover my control over myself un- 
til the clerk came back with the notes in his 
hand. He had just got to the bank in the nick 
of time. As the cash for my draft was handed 
to him over the counter, the clock struck five, 
and he heard the order given to close the doors. 

When I had counted the bank-notes and 
had locked them up in the safe, my better | 
sense seemed to come back to me on a/| 
sudden. Never have I reproached myself be- 
fore or since, as I reproached myself at that 
moment. What sort of return had I made 
for Mr. Fauntleroy’s fatherly kindness to 
I had insulted him by the meanest, 
the grossest distrust of the honor and the | 
credit of his honse—and that on the word of | 
an absolute stranger, of a vagabond, if ever 
there was one yet! It was madness, down- 
right madness in any man, to have acted as I 
had done. I could not account for my own 
inconceivably thoughtless proceeding. I could | 
hardly believe in it myself. I opened the safe, | 
and looked at the bank-notes again. I locked | 
it once more, and flung the key down on the 





me ? 


| & Message requesting me to walk in. 


| that fearful news reached me. 


and for ever. 


| Tt was necessary to do something at once 
“Does he look like a begging letter writer’ | towards making all the atonement that lay in 
“ He looks a little shabby, sir ; but he doesn’t | my power. I felt that, as soon as I began to 


cool down a little. There was but one plain, 
straightforward way left now out of the scrape 


| Was in your interests that he came, and that | in which I had been mad enough to involve 


myself. I took my hat, and, without stopping 
an instant to hesitate, hurried off to the bank 


_to make a clean breast of it to Mr. Fauntleroy. 


When I knocked at the private door, and 
asked for him, I was told that he had not been 
at the bank for the last two days. (ne of the 
other partners was there, however, and was 
working at that moment im his own room. I 
sent in my name, at once, and asked to see 
him. He and I were little better than stran- 
gers to each other; and the interview was 
likely to be, on that account, unspeakably em- 
barrassing and humiliating on my side. Still, 
I could not go home. Icould not endure the 
inaction of the next day/ the Sunday, witheut 
having done my best on the spot, to repair the 
error into which my own folly had led me. 
Uncomfortable as I felt at the prospect of the 
approaching interview, I should have been far 


| more uneasy in my mind if the partner had 


declined to see me. 

To my relief, the bank-porter retarned with 
What 
particular form my explanations and apologies 
took when I tried to offer them, is more than I 
can tell now. I was so confused and distressed 
that I hardly knew what I was talking about at 
the time. The one circumstan:e which I re 
member clearly is that I was ashamed to refer 
to my interview with the strange man; and 
that I tried to account for my sudden with- 
drawal of my balance by referring it to some 
inexplicable panic, caused by mischievous re- 
ports which I was unable to trace to their 
source, and which, for anything I knew to the 
contrary, might, after all, have been only 
started in jest. Greatly to my surprise, the 
partner did not seem to notice the lamentable 
lameness of my excuses, and did not addi- 
tionally confuse me by asking any ques- 
tions. A weary, absent look, which I had ob- 
served on his face, when I came in, remained 
on it, while I was speaking. It seemed to be 
an effort to him, even to keep up the appear- 
ance of listening to me. And when, at last, I 
fairly broke down in the middle of a sentence, 
and gave upthe hope of getting any farther, 
all the answer he gave me was comprised in 
these few civil, common-place words :— 

“‘Never mind, Mr. Trowbridge; pray don’t 
think of apologizing. Weare all liable to make 
mistakes. Say nothing more about it: and 
bring the money back on Monday if you still 
honor us with your confidence.”’ 

He looked down at his papers, as if he was 
anxious to be alone again; and I had no alter- 
native, of course, but to take my leave imme- 
diately. I went home, feeling a little easier 
in my mind, now that I had paved the way for 
making the best practical atonement in my 
power, by bringing my balance back the first 
thing on Monday morning. Still, I passed a 
weary day on Sunday, reflecting, sadly enough, 
that I had not yet made my peace with Mr. 
Fauntleroy. My anxiety to set myself right 
with my generous friend was so intense, that I 
risked intruding myself on his privacy by call- 
ing at his town residence on the Sunday. He 
was not there, and his servant could tell me 
nothing of his whereabouts. There was no help 
for it now but to wait till his week-day duties 
brought him back to the bank. 


I went to business on Monday morning, half- 
an hour earlier than usual, so great waa my 
impatience to restore the amount of that un- 
lucky draft to my account, as soon as possible 
after the bank opened. On entering my office, 
I stopped with a startled feeling, just inside 
the door. Something serious had happened.— 
The clerks, instead of being at their desks as 
usual, were all huddled together in a group, 
talking to each other with blank faces. When 
they saw me, they fell back behind my mana- 
ging man, who stepped forward with a circular 
in his hand. 

‘Have you heard the news, sir?’’ he said. 

‘* No—what is it ?”’ 

He handed me the circular. 
one violent throb the instant I looked at it, I 
felt myself turn pale ; I felt my knees trembling 
under me. 

Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy and (iraham had 
stopped payment. 

“The circular has not been issued more 
than half-an-hour,’’ continued my managing 
clerk. ‘‘I have just come from the bank, sir. 
The doors are shut—there is no doubt about 
it. Marsh and Company have stopped this 
morning.” 

I hardly heard him; hardly knew who was 
talking to me. My strange visitor of the Sa- 
turday had taken instant possession of all my 
thoughts; and his words of warning seemed to 
be sounding once more in my ears. This man 
had known the true condition of the bank, 
when not another soul outside the doors was 
aware of it! The last draft paid across the 
counter of that ruined house, when the doors 
closed on Saturday, was the draft that I had so 
bitterly reproached myself for drawing ; the one 
balance saved from the wreck was my balance. 
Where had the stranger got the information 
that had saved me? and why had he brought 
it to my ears ? 

I was still groping, like a man in the dark, 
for an answer to those two questions—I was 
still bewildered by the unfathomable mystery 
of doubt into which they had plunged me, 
when the discovery of the stopping of the bank 


My heart gave 


_ was followed almost immediately by a second 


shock, far more dreadful, far heavier to bear, 
so far as I was concerned, than the first. While 


ure of the firm, two mercantile men, who were 
friends of mine, ran into the office, and over- 


whelmed us with the news that one of the | 


on 


chante hed got all the particulars of the arrest. 
They told me that two of Mr. Pauntlerey’s fl- 
low trustees had come up to London to make 
arrangements about selling out some stock. On 
inquiring for Mr. Fauntleroy gt the banking- 
house, they had been he was not 
there ; and, after leaving a Message for him, 
they had gone into the city to make an ap- 
pointment with their stockbroker for a future 
day, when thefr fellow trustee might be able to 
attend. The stockbroker volunteered to make 
certain business inquiries on the spot, with a 
view to saving as much time as possible; and 
left them at his office to await his return. He 
came back, looking very much amased, with 
the information that the stock had been sold 
out, down to the last five hundred pounds. 
The affair was instantly investigated ; the do 
cament authorizing the selling out was pro- 
duced ; and the two trustees saw on it, side by 
side with Mr. Pauntleroy’s signature, the forged 
signature of their own names. This happened 
on the Friday ; and the trustees, without losing 
a moment, sent the officers of justice in pursuit 
of Mr. Fauntleroy. He was arrested, brought 
up before the magistrate, amd remanded, on 
the Saturday. On the Monday I heard from 
my friends the particulars which I have just 
narrated. 

But the events of that one morning were not 
destined to end, even yet. I had discovered 
the failure of the bank, and the arrest of Mr. 
Fauntleroy. I was next to be enlightened, in 
the strangest and the saddest manner, on the 
difficult question of his innocence or his guilt. 
Before my friends had left my office ; before I 
had exhausted the arguments which my grati- 
tude rather than my reason suggested to me, 
in favor of the unhappy prisoner, a note, 
marked immediate, was placed in my hands, 
which silenced me the instant I looked at it. 
It was written from the prison by Mr. Faunt- 
leroy, and it contained two lines only, entreat- 
ing me to apply for the necessary order, and to 
go and see him immediately. 

I shall not attempt to describe the flutter of 
expectation, the strange mixture of dread and 
hope that agitated me, when I recognized his 
handwriting, and discovered what it was that 
he desired me to do. I obtained the order, and 
went to the prison. The authorities, knowing 
the dreadful situation in which he stood, were 
afraid of his attempting to destroy himself, and 
had set two men to watch him. One came out 
as they opened his cell-door. The other, whe 
was bound not to leave him, very delicately 
and considerately affected to be looking out of 
the window the moment I was shown in. 

He was sitting on the side of his bed, with 
his head drooping and his hands hanging list- 
lessly over his knees, when I first canght sight 
of him. At the sound of my approach, he 
started to his feet, and, without speaking a 
word, flang both his arms round my neck. 

My heart swelled up. ‘‘ Tell me it’s not true, 
sir! For God’s sake, tell me it’s not true!”’ 
was all I could say to him. 

He never answered. Oh, me! he never an- 
swered, and he turned away his face. 

There was one dreadful moment of silence. 
He still held his arms round my neck ; and on 
a sudden he put his lips close to my ear. 

‘Did you get your money out?’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘Were you in time on Saturday after- 
noon ?”’ 

I broke free from him, in the astonishment 
of hearing those words. 

‘“*What!’’ I cried ont loud, forgetting the 
third person at the window. 
brought the message— ”’’ 
‘‘Hush!’’ he said, putting his hand on my 
lips. ‘There was no better man to be found, 
after the officers had taken me—I know no 
more about him than you do—I paid him well, 
as a chance messenger, and risked his cheating 
me of his errand.’’ 

** You sent him, then ?’’ 

“*T sent him.”’ 


‘*That man who 


My story is over, gentlemen. There is no 
need for me totell you tbat Mr. Fauntleroy 
was found guilty, and that he died by the 
hangman’s hand. It was in my power to soothe 
his last moments in this world, by taking on 
myself the arrangement of some of his private 
affairs, which, while*they remained unsettled 
weighed heavily on his mind. They had no 
connection with the crimes he had committed, 
s0 I could do him the last little service he was 
ever to accept at my hands, with a clear con- 
science. I say nothing in defence of his cha- 
racter, nothing in palliation of the offence for 
which he suffered. But I cannot forget that in 
the time of his most fearful extremity, when 
the strong arm of the law had already seized 
him, he thought of the young man whose hum- 
ble fortunes he had helped to build; whose 
heartfelt gratitude he had fairly won; whose 
simple faith he was resolved never to betray. 
I leave it to greater intellects than mine to re- 
concile the anomaly of his reckless falsehood 
towards others, and his steadfast truth towards 
me. It is as certain as that we sit here, that 
one of Fauntleroy’s last efforts in this world, 
was the effort he made to preserve me from being 
a loser by the trust that I had placed in him. 
There is the secret of my strange tenderness for 
the memory of a felon—that is why the word 
villain does somehow still grate on my heart, 
when I hear it associated with the name—the 
disgraced name, I grant you—of the forger, 
Fauntleroy. Pass the bottles, young gentle- 
men, and pardon a man of the old school for 
having so long interrupted your conversation 
with a story of the old time. . 


Taiat By Tortcure.—At the time of the trial 
of John Felton, who assassinated Buckingham, 
in 1528, King Charles wished to have him put 
to the rack, partly for punishment, but under 





| pretence of discovering who had instigated him 


to the act. The judges, however, decided that 
there was no law in England which authorized 
the use of the torture. As it had been used 


| often, it is to be presumed that this was the 
| and my clerks were still discussing the fail- | 


first, as it was the last, solemn adjadication 
upon the question bythe bench. Felton, in 





his repentance, seemed to be desirous of the 
torture himself; for, at the trial, he stretched 


partners had been arrested for forgery. Never | ont his right arm, saying that it was that 


shall I forget the terrible Monday morning 


when those tidings reached me, and when I 


knew that the partner was Mr. Fauntleroy. 

I was true to him—I can honestly say I was 
true to my belief in my generous friend—when 
My fellow-mer- 


which did the deed, and desired that it might 
be cut off, “ before he was done to.”’ But the 
court replied that he should have only the 
law, and “must be content with that,” and he 
met simply the appointed punishment of « 
murderer. 
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intellectual system, as it was cal or the sys- 
tem or teaching objects, was t put in 
practice. In the evenings and on Sundays, the 


and books; se that the place soon 
put on a scholastic air, quite unusual in the 
manufacturing towns of or England. 


which, though it was carried on without pun- 
ishments, was rigid, his community was re- 
garded as a model community. He himself 
considered it so, and he began to commend it 
as an example for all the earth. The late Duke 
of Kent, father of the present Queen of Great 
Britain, beceune very much interested in Mr. 
Owen's experiments, and through his influence 
the aristocracy and clergy of England lent him 
their countenance. But, unfortunately, Mr. 
Owen connected his scheme for the practical 
improvement of the working classes with cer- 
tain religious and social doctrines which soon 
deprived him of the support of those eminent 

Adopting a grossly materialistic theory 
of life, he held that men were entirely the 
creatures of circumstances, and that that 
was necessary for the thorough regeneration of 
society, was a change in its external condi- 
tions. Improve the circamstances by which 
the child is surrounded, he said, and you im- 
prove the child. All the difference which sub- 
sists between the most polished and kind- 
hearted man of a civilized, and the most rude 
and cruel man of a barbarous country, is a dif- 
ference in their circumstances. The civilized 
man, placed in New Zealand, would have been 
a savage, and the New-Zealand savage, placed 
amid the means and appliances of an educa- 
ted farmily of London or Paris, would have been 
a civiliaed man, 

There was enough of trath—and of the moat 
important truth—in Owen’s theory to com- 
mend it to the attention of the world, and par- 
ticularly of the classes for whose benefit it was 
specially intended. He was considered an 
oracle by them, and, indeed, the fame which 
he acquired, and the reputed success of his 
practical scheme attracted toward him the re 
gards of sovereigns. The King of Prussia, we 
think it was, sent for him, and consulted him 
in respect to the establishment and manage- 
ment of model villages in Prussia. He lived 
also on terms of familiarity with the King of 
France, and he made several voyages to Mexico, 
at the request of the Government, to introduce 
his reforms into that country. On one of these 
visits (in 1828,) he requested from the Mexi- 
can Ministry the contro! of the States of Coa- 
huila and Texas, for the purpose of testing his 
system of social organization on the largest 
sale. Bat, as those provinces were not within 
the gift of the Ministry, they offered him, as 
alternative, a district of some hundred and 
fifty miles in breadth on the Pacific coast, north 
of the Gulf of California. Mr. Owen, for some 
reason or other, did not accept it, and it is cu- 
rious to remark, that, if he had, the gold 
mines of California would probably have been 
discovered twenty years before they were, and 
Mr. Owen become the richest man in all the 
world. 

The riches, however, would not have tempted 
him from the prosecution of his scheme, in 
which he was indefatigable, making in behaif 
of it many voyages across the Atlantic, visit- 
ing the crowned heais and great ministers of 
Europe, and the Presidents of the North and 
South American Republica, writing in the 
newspapers and periodicals, and lecturing be- 
fore associations and meetings.. He was en- 
abled to do all this, because his manufacturing 
experiment had brought him a fortune of half 
a million of dollars and more—all of which, we 
presume, he expended in his various benevo- 
lent projects. 


In 1825, Mr. Owen purchased New-Harmony, 
in Indiana, which was owned by the Harmon- 
ists, a band of German Socialists, under Rapp, 
(since the founder of Kconomy, near Pitts- 
burg, ) and he made a trial of bis system there 
with the assistance of his son, Robert Dale 
Owen, now our Minister at Naples. For 
awhile, we think, it flourished, even beyond 
the mark of western towns generally, but so 
far as it was a new experiment of social life, it 
failed. 

Mr. Owen was the author of several books on 
social science, the principal of which were the 
**New Moral World,’ wherein he discussed his 
doctrines at length, in a simple and unpre- 
tending style, but with considerable clearness 
and vigor. He, was, in fact, a monomaniac on 
the subject of socialism; he talked of nothing 
else, wrote of nothing else, lived for nothing 
else; and, in almost any other cause, might 
have compelled saccess. Even in that he would 
have succeeded to a much larger extent, if he 
had not connected the practical provisions of it 


- with an erroneous — and an avowed 


disbelief in Christianity. The latter, however, 
toward the close of his life, he yieided to, 
through the influence, it is said, of the “ spi- 
ritual’? communications. 

Mr. Owen’s last work was an Autobiography, 
which abounds in the most interesting details 
of his careers. 

He wasaman of the kindliest nature, sin- 
cere and trathfai, and of the most unreservin 

nerosity, both in his judgments of men 

his conduct toward them. Nothing ever 
ruffled his téinper; nothing could abate his 
— ; and, though he failed in the chief ob- 
ject of his lon, busy life, it must still be 
said, to his credit, that he did more than any 
other man toward directing the attention of sq 
ciety in England to the meiioration of the con- 
dition of the working classes. 

Last Moments or Ropert Owex—Lerrer From 
um Sox.—From the Manchester Guardian, Nov. 
20.—The following particulars respecting the 
death of Robert Uwen, which was announced 
in yes *s Guardian, were given in a letter 
from the eldest son of the deceased, the Hon. 
Robert Dale Owen, Resident Minister from the 
United States to the Coart of Naples, who hap- 
pened to be on a visit to his father at the time 
of the latter's decease : 

shire, 
Nov. 17, 1858. \ 


Newrtows, Mon 
My Dear Sir :—It is all over. My dear father 
passed away this morning, at a quarter before 
seven, and passed away as gently and yuictly 
as if he had been falling asleep. There was 
mot the least struggle, not a contraction of a 
limb or muscle, not an expresaion of pain on 








volume which she was very fond of perusing. , 


The letter, which was literally dim with her 
tear-marks, was written long before her hus- 
band was aware that the grasp of fatal disease 
had fastened upon the lovely form of his 
wife, who died at the early age of nine- 
teen :— 

“‘When this shall reach your eye, dear 
George, some day when you are turning over 
the relics of the past, I shall have passed away 
forever, and the cold white stone will be k 
ing its lonely watch over the lips you have so 
often pressed, and the sod will be growing 
green that shall hide forever from your sight 
the dust of one who has often nestled close to 

our warm heart. For many long and sleep- 
fess nights, when all beside my thoughts were 
at rest, I have wrestled with the consciousness 
of approaching death, until at last it has forced 
itself upon my mind ; and although to you and 
to others it might now seem but the nervous 
imagining of a girl, yet, dear George, it is so! 
Many weary nights have | passed in the endea- 
vor to reconcile myself to leaving you, whom I 
loved so well, and this bright world of sun- 
shine and beauty; and hard indeed is it to 
struggle on silently and alone, with the sure 
conviction that I am about to leave all forever, 
and go down into the dark valley! ‘But I 
know in whom I have believed,’ and leaning 
on His arm ‘I fear no evil.’ Do not blame me 
for keeping even all this from you. How could 
I sabject you, of all others, to such sorrow as 
I feel at parting, when time will soon make it 
apparent to you? I could have wished to live, 
if only to be at your side when your time shall 
come, and, pillowing your head on my breast, 
wipe the death-damps from your brow, and 
usher your departing spirit into its Maker’s 
presence, embalmed in woman’s holiest prayer. 
But it is not to be, and lsubmit. Yours is 
the privilege of watching, through long and 
dreary nights, for the a final flight, and 
of transferring my sinking head from your 
breast to my Saviour’s bosom! And you shall 
share my last thought, and the last faint pres- 
sure of the hand, and the last feeble kiss shall 
be yours, and even when flesh and heart shall 
have failed me, my eyes shall rest on yours 
until glazed by death; and our spirits shall 
hold one last communion until gently fading 
from my view—the last of earth—you shail 
mingle with the first bright glimpses of the un- 
fading glories of the better world, where part- 
ings are unknown. Well dol know the spot, 
my dear George, where you will lay me; often 
we stood by the place, and as we watched the 
mellow sunset, as it glanced in quivering 
flashes through the leaves, and burnished the 
grassy mounds around us with stripes of bur- 
nished gold, each perhaps has thought that 
some day one of us would come alone, and 
whichever it might be, your name would be on 
the stone. But we loved the spot, and | know 
you will love it none the less when you see 
the same quiet sunlight linger and play among 
the grass that grows over your Mary’s grave. 
i know you will go there, and my spirit will 
be with you then, and whisper among the 
waving branches,—‘I am not lost, but gone 
before.’ ”’ 





Dorros or tue Necro Empsror.—The Chro- 
nique Purisienne contains the following faceti- 
ous story: 

“The Emperor Faustin I., who imitates 
France in all things, and has, like her, prin- 
ces, marshals, dukes, counts, colleges and 
universities, recently resolved to establish an 
acaiemy of forty members, like the world re- 
nowned French Academy. But it was not easy 
to select the forty, every inhabitant of the 
empire who could write his own name thinking 
himself qualitied. So his Majesty decreed that 
3,000 of his subjects who possessed the repu- 
tation of being the most lettered of all, should, 
on a given day, assemble at his palace, and be 
subjected toa literary test. When they had 
collected, he announced that the test was the 
writing of the word citron, and that those who 
made no error in the spelling, should be mem- 
bers of the Academy. Pens, ink and paper 
were brought ; each of the 3,000 people wrote 
the word, and the judges of the land and the 
bench of bishops were charged to examine the 
3,000 papers. They proclaimed that 39 only 
of the candidates had written the word cor- 
rectly—that is, with aC, the remaining 2 961 
having used an. ‘Only thirty-nine!’’ cried 
the Emperor, ‘and we want forty. Well, | will 
be the fortieth member myself.’ ‘Sire,’ cried 
the judges, ‘ your Majesty will no doubt deign 
to submittothe test?’ ‘Of course,’ exclaimed 
Faustin, and in a large, bold hand he wrote 
Xitron with an X. The judges looked puzzled 
for a moment, and then, after glancing at each 
other, proclaimed that his Majesty had passed 
triumphantly the ordeal. The Emperor was 
thereu,on proclaimed, amidst the enthusiasm 
of the assemblage, a member of the Academy. 
‘And I will be perpetual Secretary, too,’ add- 
ed his Imperial Majesty, with pardonable 
vanity.’’ 


‘‘Gor Cnueatep.’’—Under this caption, the 
Kanawha (Va.) Valley Star tells the following 
story: 

A colporteur, quite recently, in an adjoining 
county, approached a man whose name we 
will not make public, and solicited him to pur- 
chase a Bible. The man refused, and gave as 
his reason for so doing, that he had no money, 
and that he could not read. The colporteur 
ascertaining that he was a married man, and 
that he had no Bible, became anxious to leave 
one of his Bibles with him, and not being able 
to sell him one, offered to give the Bible to his 
fellow-creature. The man hung down his head 
awhile, and seemed to ponder on the proposi- 
tion, and a agreed to take one, provided 
it was given to him. The colporteur gave the 
Bible ; the man took it home and presented it 
to his wife, who could read a lite. 
amined the book very carefully, and ,ave it back, 
saying that only about half the book was the 
Bible, that the other half was something else, 











| the 19th inst., in the 
| thousand persons. He attributed his ignomi- 


She ex- | 


upon the gallows at Jacinto, Mississippi, on 
of about three 
nious death, in a great degree, to the fact that 
in early life he wasabad boy. He said he 
was an instance of what bad sy ye to. 
Maxriace or Kivprep.—A bill has passed 
| the Honse of Representatives of Georgia, by a 
| vote of fifty six to fifty-two, prohibiting the in- 
e of first cousins, under a severe pe- 


©°P | nalty, and cutting off the inheritance of issue. 


Tre ble to the bill asserts that many de- 
poutine of miod and body are of congenital 
origin, from the practice of near kindred inter- 
marrying with each other. 

Topacco axypj Rew o Tae Next Wortp.—How 
THE Sprints Ger rug Liqvor.—In a lecture at 
Dodworth’s Hall, N. Y., on Sunday evening, 
Jucge Edmonds said of spirits in the next 
world : 

‘“*I once had a spirit come to me who had 
been addicted to the use of tobacco, and the 
first want he experienced on entering into a 
spiritual existence was a desire for that. I had 
an interview with a spirit who was a drunkard 
while living here, and he asked me for drink. 
I asked, ‘What good would ardent spirits do 
you now?’ and he said, ‘I can drink it through 

ou.’ ” 
z Siexs or A Mitp Wiyter.—The Western papers 
say that the muskrats have built their winter 
houses ‘‘ high up and thin,’’ as if contempla- 
ting a mild time coming. 

Dovs.e Svicipg or Free Lovers.—The Hunts- 
vil.e Item relates a curious case of double sui- 
cide of a Frenchman and his wife, living at 
White Rock Shoals, on the Trinity river. It 
appears that about a year since, they eloped 
from Louisiana, and were living in a state of 
adultery, when fearing that they would be in- 
dicted, they went to Sumpter and were mar- 
ried. Subsequently a true bill was found 
against them by the Grand Jury of Trinity 
county, which so preyed upon their spirits, 
that in a fit of desperation, they seized a couple 
of shot guns, and committed the fearful deed. 

A bull dog attacked one of General Tom 
Thumb’s ponies lately, as he was riding to the 
Teutonic Hall, at Liverpool. The ponies ran at 

at — and it was with difficulty that the 
yeneral was rescued. His valet was knocked 
down and injured, one of the ponies was eeri- 
ously wounded, and the carriage broken. 

A Siveviark Surr.—A man named Mace has 
sued a citizen of Dayton, Ohio, for having, 
some years ago, caused his conviction and im- 
prisonment in the Penitentiary for burglary. 
He lays his damages at 850,000. 

Immense Sueep Movemwent.—The Santa Fe 
(N. M.) Gazette, states that 105,000 sheep are 
about to be taken from Bernaillo and Valentia 
counties, in that Tenitory, overland to Califor- 
nia. There is also a drove of 10,000 from Ohio, 
now at Santa Fe, bound for the same destina- 
tion. 

Tue Bury (England) Post says that Mr. Kids- 
dale, who died recently with only threepence 
in his pocket, and whose funeral expenses were 
defrayed by a subscription, was wealthy a few 
years ago and owned 100 horses, but was ruined 
by his losses on the ‘*Turf.’’ 

Witp Ayxmars ww Viremia.—A letter from 
Page county, Va., in the Alexandria Sentinel, 
states that wolves are very plentiful in that 
county, and very destructive to sheep—one 
gentleman having lost a flock of forty last week 
by these ravenovs animals. A panther mea- 
suring 6 feet from tip to tip was killed last 
week while springing from the hog pen of W. 
Modisett with a shoat in his mouth. 

Tue Preemeni’s Messack.—Tbis document, it 
is atated, is to be sent to California by express, 
via the overland mail route. The contractors 
have already sent a messenger to Washington 
to obtain advance copies, and purpose ‘* put- 
ting it through’’ in the shortest time ever yet 
made to the Pacific from the Atlantic States. 

IxcrgEasep Corton Receits 1s Nortn Caro- 
uivaA.—The Raleigh (N. C.) Standard says :— 
‘“* The excess in receipts of cotton over last year, 
or, indeed, over avy otber year, is remarkable. 
Total, to latest dates, 815 827 bales, against 
342,760 last year; increase 473,067 bales !’’ 

Earty Wrister ty Maie.—Previous to the 
16th ult., the mill pond, at Jonesboro’, Maine, 
was 80 well frozen that the boys skated on the 
ice, for a distance of two or three miles above 
the mill. Such an event does not occur ottener 
than once in twenty years so early in the sea- 
son. 

Hoy. Henry Bedinger, ex-minister to Den- 
mark, died very suddenly, at his residence in 
Shepherdstown, Va., on the 26th ult. 

Errect or Cotp.—Dr. Rae says the Hudson’s 
Bay Company allow eixht pounds of buffalo 
meat ss the daily ration of their employees. 

Drow seb Ly Sigut oF His Wire ayp Cutmprey. 
—On Friday night of last week, as Michael 
Klegon was steermzg a boat in the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal, near Sparrowbush, Orange 
county, N. Y., the tiller broke, and, before he 
could recover himself, he was pitched out of 
the beat, and, being unable to swim, was 
drowned. His wife and two children were in 
the boat, and with horror witnessed the dying 
stroggles of the upfurtunate man, being un- 
able to render him any assistance. 


A smMALL box has lately been got up by Henry 
Burt, of Newark, N. J., with a kind of opera 
glass attachment, and mirror inside, in which 
six eges are placed atatime, and the light 
beinz excluded, a glance tells the spectator 
whetber the eggs are sound or otherwise. Itis 
called an onnosvope. 

ls Vermont, revently, a young man flogged 
| his brother severely tor preventing his father 
| from hanging himself. On being remonstrated 
| with for whipping his brother for saving his 

father’s life, he replied: ‘‘l wanted him to 
know that it was his business to /et father have 
| Aas own way!” 

THE SA Belge says that M. de 
| Rothschild has sent, through the representa- 
tive of his house in the Pontifical States, the 
| sum of 10,000 francs to M. Mortara, to enable 





be carried up to the United States Supreme | 
Court. 

Tus special election in Berks county, Penna., 
for a member of Congress, in place of J. Glancy 
Jones, resigned, has resulted in the success of | 
General William H. Keim, the Opposition can- 
didate, by four hundred and sixty-nine majority. 
In the previous contest, Schwartz, anti-Le- 
compton Democrat, was elected by nineteen 
majority. 

Prorresor Morse has received, in Paris, the 
first instalment (100,000 francs) of the testi- 
monial of the ten European Powers. 

Ata recent conference, in London, of three | 
hundred members of the Society of Friends, it 
was to sanction marriage between indi- 
vidu of that community and others, al- 
though not in membership, by allowing them 
to take place within its religious meetings, and 
that all restrictions in regard to what is called 
plainness of speech, behaviour, and apparel, 
may also be discontinued ! 

Tue author of the new novel, entitled ‘“ The 
New Priest in Conception Bay,’’ is said to be 
the Rev. Robert T. 8. Lowell, rector of Christ 
Church, in Newark, and an elder brother of 
James Russell Lowell the poet. 

A Keytvckiay has been marrying a Kickapoo 
squaw: Married— At Shawnee, Kansas Terri- 
tory, on the 10th ult., by Rev. Mr. Spencer, 
Jonathan Gore, Esq., (formerly of Nelson Co., 
Ky.) to Miss Sallie, daughter of Charles Blue 
Jacket, U. 8. Interpreter. 

A REsoLcTION that no member shall be en- 
titled to his per diem who shall be absent from 
his seat during the session, without providen- 
tial cause, or leave of the Senate, was adopted 
in the Georgia Legislature, so as to apply solely 
to the mover. 

Crartes Weep, of Milledgeville, Illinois, has 
invented a method for raising water at railway 
stations by the weight of the locomotive acting 
on a yielding portion of the track. A deflec- 
tion of half an inch in the rails operates me- 
chanism which pumps up the required quan- | 
tity for supplying the engine. 

Ay Ovp Mernopist Divine Deap.—The death 
of the Rev. John Hickling, the oldest Metho 
dist preacher in the world, and the last sur- 
vivor of the ‘‘helpers’’ of John Wesley, is re- 
ported. Mr. Hickling was in the 71st year of 
his ministry, and was nearly 93 years old. A 
fortnight ago he lectured in Birmingham on 
‘*Barly Methodism ;’’ and at the time of his 
death, was announced to conduct other 
services. He died at Audley, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Jutta Sarma, a professional thief, was ar- 
rested in Cincinnati, Ohio, a day or two since, 
and under her hoops were found carefully 
stowed three towels, two table cloths, one look- 
ing-glass, three tumblers, one pair of pants, 
and a quart bottle of Madeira. 

At a Democratic Territorial Convention in 
Kansas, a series of resolutions, petitioning 
Congress for liberal land grants for public im- 
provements, denouncing the Republican party, 
and in favor of the exclusion of free negroes 
from the future State of Kansas, declaring the 
slave question a dead issue, advocating the 
opening of the Indian reserves to settlers, and 
a modification of the pre-emption laws, was 
finally adopted, with a preamble, determining 
upon an immediate organization of the De- 
mocracy. The Convention leaned towards 
Douglas. 

GgNEROvS AND Jupiciovs.—Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney, of Hartford, Conn., furnished fifty poor 
families, in Boston, with turkeys or fowls and 
— pies, of the best quality, too, for a 

hansgiving dinner. 

An English gentleman, Lieutenant Twyford, 
has taken a singular step in the way of pro- 
moting the study of natural history, more par- 
ticularly in the craniological department as 
instanced in his munificent contribution to the 
Museum of Rouen. That capital of Normandy 
has just received, in a barrel of rackee (strong 
XX.) five heads of Sepoys, classified according 
to caste. 

Art least one thousand tenements are marked 
‘To Let’’ in Lowell, Mass. Its population, in 
two years, has fallen from thirty-eight thou- 
sand to thirty-three thousand. Most of them 
have gone to Minnesota. 

Tue Georgia Legislature, now in session, has 
set apart a new county, from Lowndes and 
Thomas, and given it the name of Brooks, in 
honor of Preston 8. Brooks, of South Carolina. 
The county site is to be called Quitman. 


Tug ladies Lucy and Harriet Bridgeman were 
lately in jeopardy of their lives at Weston, 
England. Lady Harriet’s dress accidentally 
caught fire, and the flames were communicated 
to the clothing of the sister. Both were 
seriously burned. Consequences of wearing 
crinoline. 

Ropert THE Devi was performed lately at 
Paris, for the four hundreth time. The 
‘*devil’’ without Robert is being performed 
there constantly. 

Tue System or Torture ty AcBuRN PrRisoy,— 
Avsury, N. Y., Dec. 3.—A colored convict died 
yesterday, while in the shower bath, where he 
had been placed for punishment. The affair 
caused great excitement among the prisoners, 
and a general rebellion was feared, but the night 
passed off without disturbance. 

-M’me. Geo. Sanp is in rather a singular em- 
barrassment; she has the second, third and 
fourth acts of a comedy written, but says she 
cannot write the first and fifth. 


Sovrn Carotixa.—Hon. James Chesnut, Pre- 
sident of the State Senate, has been elected U. 
8. Senator from South Carolina—Chesnut, 92; 
Adams, 54. It is represented as a triumph of 
the Anti-Slave Trade and Senator Hammond 

rty. 

A may, in Detroit, recently had the to 
his head cut off by a knife ina wheel. The | 











of | 





knife struck him on the back of the head, low | 


| down in the neck, completely severing the 


upper and back portion of the skull, on a line 


| eteee to the top of the ears, and cutting | 


called the New Testament. The bright hus- | Dim to continue his efforts for the restitution | 


band became enraged, and went in search of Of his child, without sacrificing 
the colporteur, declaring that he had * got 
cheated,’’ because the book was only haif 


** Bible.”’ : 

A Lares Coyrract.—The School Commis- 
sioners of Ohio have been empowered to con- 
tract with a New York publishing house for 





ries of the State, at a cost of $60,000. 


the interests of 


his family. 


wz LETTER, dated Rome, 13th ult., received in | where other workmen were, an 


through and removing a considerable portion 
of the brain. The most singular circumstance | 


was that the man, in this honibly wounded 


apartment, 


condition, walked into an we 
d afterwards 





| Paris, states that the boy Mortara has declared | walked to a carriage, in which he rode to his | 


| himself to be a Catholic im beart, and that he 
intends to enter the ecclesiastical state. 


On | day. 


home, surviving the accident nearly half a 


the other hand, his mother says that he told | treme tenacity of life can be found in the re- 


her that he was determined ‘to die a Jew,’’ | cords of accidents; but the actual occurrence | $7 to 9}. 
20,000 volumes of works for the school libra- | and that he ‘* repeated the creed of the Jews | of the above circumstances is vouched for by | each, according 
| competent authorities, and is beyond a doubt. 


| daily.’’ 


We doubt if another case of such ex- | 


The Liberals favor a Treaty with the Uni- 
ted States for the extradition of slaves and cri- 


| minals. 


Viramia Democratic Srate Coxventiox.— 
Perersscre, Dec. 4th.—Hon. John Letcher has 
received the nomination for Governor by a vote 
of 12,500 majority aver all. 

Postroxep.—The Allibone and Newhall trial 
Was postponed, on Monday, in consequence of 
the sickness of a juror, to the 13th. 





HAVE YOU A COLD? THEN USE JAYNE’S 
EXPECTORANT. 
Barriecn, C. W., Sept. 9th, 1858 
DR. D. JAYNE—Dear Sir: 

Having lately been 
attacked with a violent inflammation of the Lungs, 
I had recourse to your Expectorant, in conjune- 
tion with the usual remedies of blistering, &c., | 
and found it effectual to a surprising degree in re- 
lieving my Lungs from a load of corrupt matter. 
I raised as much as a quart in two days. I have 
been improving in health ever since. I also ex- 
perienced great relief from the use of your Lini- 
ment when my throat was so much inflamed, that 
I could swallow nofood. In two days after apply- | 
ing it I could swallow quite freely. 

ANDREW GOWANLOCK. 
These medicines are prepared only by Dr. D. 
Jayne & Son, Philadelphia, and are for sale by | 
their agents throughout the country. decl1-2t 





JOHN 0. MEAD & SONS, corner of Ninth and 
Chestnut Streets, have just completed a great im- 
provement in Tea and Coffee Sets, whereby they | 
can be placed on stoves and fires to boil tea and 
coffee. They are of their own manufacture, rich- | 
ly chased, and warranted of the finest quality. J. 
0. M. & Sons have also on hand smost superior 
Waiters, Castors, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Meat 
and Vegetable Dishes, Goblets, Communion Sets, 
&c., and every article in Silver Plated Ware war- 
ranted of the best quality. 


CONSTIPATION OF THE BOWELS. 


How many of our citizens are suffering from this 
disease, and expecting to be cured by the use of 
violent purgatives, which debilitate the system, 
and cause a return of the disease with increased | 
asperity’? Is it not better to have a remedy that 
will cure, by giving strength and vigor to the 
bowels, enabling them to perform their functions 
in a natural manner? Such a remedy is ‘‘HOOF- | 
LAND’S GERMAN BITTERS.’’ It will not purge 
you, but, by its great invigorating and tonic pro- 
perties, will give your system a tone that will en- | 
able it to perform all its functions in a vigorous 
and natural manner. For sale by all druggists 
and dealers in medicines at 75 cents per bottle. 


NO MEDICAL preparation has ever been intro- 
duced to the public, which has realized such mark- 
ed success as PERRY DAVIS’S VEGETABLE 
PAIN KILLER. Where the Pain Killer has been 
offered for sale during a long term of years, and 
where its virtues are known and appreciated, it 
will be sure to retain its enviable popularity; and 
that its sale will continue to increase as it finds its 
way to new markets, no intelligent person can | 


doubt. 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY | 
is truly a balsam. It contains the balsamic prin- | 
ciple of the Wild Cherry, the balsamic properties | 
of tar and of pine. Its ingredients are all bal- | 
samic. Coughs, colds, and consumption disappear | 
under its balsamic influence. 

OS Buy none unless it has the written signa- | 
ture of ‘‘ J. Butts’’ on the wrapper. 





WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER axp PLATED 
WARE.—First class goods constantly on hand. 
The subscriber paying cash for every article is en- 
abled to sell goods at very low prices. Taos. W. | 
Baity, 622 Market Street, Philada. srll-18t 











MARRIAGES. | 








0G Marriage notices must always be accom- 


panied by a responsible name. 








At Berlin Falls House, Berlin, N. H., Nov. 24th, | 
by M. C. Forist, Esq.,M. Joun C. WiLson, to Miss | 
Hannan Gitson, both of Berlin. 

On the 22d of Aug. by the Rev. J. R. Anderson, | 
Mr. Davip E. PrettryMaAn, to Miss Harrier Mc- 
Cuivre, both of this city. 

On the 9th of Sept. by the Rev. Dr. Blackwood, 
Mr. James Hincuvirr, to Miss Mary Bennett, | 
both of this city. 

On the 24th ultimo, by the Rev. J. A. McKean, 
Mr. Jacon SHEPHARD, to Miss 
Preston, both of this city. 

In Manayunk, on the 24th ultimo, by the Rev. 
A. Culver, Joun Cart, of Chester county, to Miss 
Satire M. Hanson, of Manayunk. 

On the 28th ultimo, by the Rev. R. H. Pattison, 
Mr. Henry A. Logan, to Miss Connetia SicK- 
FRIT, both of this city. 


“DEATHS. 


EvIzABetH A. | 











OG Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 
panied by a responsible name. 


In Lodi, Mich., Oct. 2d, Sumner Harrison, se 
cond son of Paul and L. J. Tyler Merrill, aged 3 
and a half years 

On the 28th ultimo, 
aged 68 years. 


Mrs. EvizaBeta Situ, 


On the 30th ultimo, Mr. Wiiu1a™ R. Garrett, | 


aged 25 years. : 
On the 29th ultimo, Mr. ARcaIBALD Epmonstoy, 
Printer, aged 50 years 
On the 26th ultimo, Mrs. Mary S. MvuLuier. 
On the 29th ultimo, Mrs. Carsarixg FLint, 
aged 59 years. 
On the 30th ultimo, Mr. Jonny Hope, aged 57. 
On the 29th ultimo, Wittiam M. WickeRsHam, 
ed 35 years. 
On the 30th ultimo, Mr. Jacos Kvuoier, aged 
43 years. 


ag 





NEW YORK MARKETS. 

Dec. 4.—-BREADSTUFFS—Flour dull; 6500 
bbls sold; Southern has advanced 5c; sales at 
$5,10@5,40. Wheat firm; 20,000 bush sold; 
choice Western at 149c; red 128. Corn firm; 5000 
bush sold. Mess Pork buoyant at $17,75; new 
$15.25; Prime $14,25@14,50. Lard buoyant at 
11j@l1lic. Whiskey steady at 25c. 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 

Dec. 6.—The eupply of Beef Cattle has been 
quite large for the past week. Prices ranged from 
Sheep were sold at from $2,50 to 3,50 
to quality and condition. Cows 
ranged from $15 to 40 for dry and middling. 


| terms. 


| ply has been rather in excess of the demand, and 


| The demand has been limited both for the city 
| trade and the South, but the stock is light, and 


| cash. 
| Lard—The demand continues quite li 


| good both for the supply of the Eastern markets 


| shipments to that quarter. 


| 10; @I11}e, 330 b 


"was at 50¢ per tb, short time 
| Rock 


| halves, and 15@l7e for pared. The latter of 


| rotted at $120 % ton, on time. 


~ | seription. 
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ROBERT OWEN. his face. Hie breathing gradaaily bename Nuwse (Tems. Ox Friday last a messenger of one of the| Tus Siaver Econo ow rae U. S, Case Gram ae teen Sane 72 eee ~ ie 
gives following slower slower, till at it ceased so im- Memphis Advocate states Boston banks lost a containing $28,000. | or Socrs Carouxa—No Buss or Ixpictuuxt | —A well known leader fashion from ; 
ee cae wowed wd that even as I held his han? I any te sold the of Honey Clay The money was foand by a boy who gave it to | Forx>.—Columbia, 8. C., Nov. 30.—The Grand | United who was sharing the 
Buropa announce the <oehl qeapesly S08 Re eee eee ae Ashland, for two hundred thousand acres of | his father, and it thus reached the hands of the | Jury of the U. 8. Cireutt Court came in this | hospitalities of Com , ope even- 
ope longer . His last words Texas land. owners after the mysterious loss had created a | morning, but found no bills of indictment in | ing recently at a in a dress iden- 
eee, ee cenaal bas eeda”  abeat A Coerty Boox.—The Providence Journal | £004 deal of wonder, the three cases against the crew of the slaver tical with that worn by her imperial majesty in 
been born in were, “Relief has come.” About half adduces facts and figures to show that Major A nuvivat of the Norman curfew has been in | Rcho. The counsel for the prisoners will pro- person! Great was the astonishment and dis- 
an hour before, he said, ‘‘ Very easy and com- Emory's Report upon the Mexican Boundary operation all over Paris, and, strange to add, | bably move for their discharge from custody on may of the Court ladies, for it is known that” 
aye ay fortable.’’ Commission has cest the National Treasury there has been no noise made about it, save | Monday next, when the question as to thecon- the Empress , whose soul appears to be © 
engaged in the cotton manv- The last public of Mr. Owen was | three times as much as all the books im the | the sound of the drum by which it has been | stitutionality of the act of Congress will come. about equally divided between her mantua- 
into which he was instra-| ®t the late Social od Uovethans ont Astor Library, or more than $300,000. proclaimed in the more refractory streets of | up for argument. The U. 8. Attorney for this | maker and her confessor, insists upon the 
the machinery of Ark- He stood between Lord end! 4 Parrrrc: Vivs.—Upon a tombetone in the the Pays Lstin, and other unruly localities. At | district will endeavor to hold the prisoners. strictest — being observed as to what is 
improvement. His fac- John Russell. He Tints Bi afew mi- | churchyard of the Reformed Dutch Church in the hour of 11 P. M., all cafes, billiard-rooms,| Courwmia, 8. C., Dec. 2.—The counsel for the | destined to adorn her imperial limbs. Rvi- 
Milla, were situated | Dutes, when, his re him, be was Sleepy Hollow, near Tarrytown, N. Y., is an and similar establishments, are punctually clo- | prisoners in the slaver Echo case, to day, peti- | dently, however, the secrets of the confessional 
‘ pear and beeame very lucrative. removed to the V Hotel, where he re- inseription ‘‘In Memory of Capt. John Buck- sed, having seen puoviensiy evacuated by their | tioned for a writ of habeas corpus, to bring the | had been here this time, betrayed, and the 
Bat he was tnduced after a few years, to re- mained for several days. He was accompanied haut, who departed this life April 10, 1785, habitual or casual frequenters. | prisoners before court, to show reason why audacious ‘‘ citizenness’’ vied in fashion 
move to New-Lanark, between Edinburgh and by Mr. Rigby, who has acted as his secretary 103 years, and ieft behind bim, when he MapameE Moet, the celebrated proprietor of | they should not be detained longer in custody. novelty with the Empress. Nay, worse still, 
w, in Seotiand, whese Arkwright had and man of business for the last thirty years. sf. 240 children and grandchildren. Alsor the cham vineyards, whose daughter was | The court granted the writ, which is made re- when her majesty at last stepped up to 
foaathed a number of factories, in connection While at the hotel he expressed a determination Mary, the wife of John Buckhaut, who died married other day, has just met with her { turnable on Saturday at ten o'clock. This will her rival and good natured! py ‘which 
with David Dale, an enterpriaing and benevo- | to see his native town, and started next day, | A 1755, aged 73 years.’’ The church it- death in a most extraordinary manner. She | bring up the evidence and argument in the dress was to be considered the original,” the 
lent man. Owen married the ter of Dale, | posting from Sh , as there waz no rail- ar i erected in 1699, and is one of the oldest | ¥85 gatherin flowers in her garden, when she | case. The Grand Jury has been further dis- American lady was able to reply that that was 
and was taken into the His sym- | way. He only remai a few hours, retarn- | churches in the country. felt herself bitten by a fly. She thought no- | charged until Monday. The impression ap- her “second” appearance in that character! 
pathies in behalf of the working classes con- | img to Liverpool, and after transacting some | Pyrerrva on glass has been successfully ac- | thing of the slight puncture, but, in the even- | pears to be that the prisoners will be heid, and -_ 
curring with those of Dale, they commenced | business went back again to Newtown. He | complished by a gentleman in New York city. | ing her face began to swell, and in a few days | the case taken to another district. A Usnce Team.—One of the lions of Lowell 
together a practical reform in ow gh their | told Mr. Rigby on the way, “I shall leave my | By a new process he is enabled to print letters afterwards she died in intense agony. It is; Coirmpia, 8. C., Nov. 30th.—In the Slaver at present, is a dashing team drawn by a 
dwelling-hoases, their hours of , and the | bones where I got them.’’ He died at the and figures, of various designs, on glass of —— that the fly must have fed upon pu- | Echo case, the bills have been thrown out by splendid pair of ponies about the size of New- 
education of their children, which was con- | Boar's Head Hotel, and there is not a single | myiti-color:, with a facility almost equal to flesh. . | the Grand Jury. There was evident excite foundland dogs, bat who are fast trotters, and 
ducted for some time under such flattering | inhabitant now alive in the place who was | ordinary printing on common paper. bels | Tux recent decisions in the Limantour and | ment in Ceurt when the result was an- | distance many of their larger brethren on the 
promises of success that it attracted the atten- there when he left it, a child of ten years of | gan be printed by this process directly on bot- Almedan land cases in California, involve im- | nounced. road. 
tion of thropists and statesmen in all | 4¢°- tles of any size aud form. These have the ap- | ™ense amounts of property, in the former case | 
parts of the world, As there were move than a ene ~4 | of having been placed there by the | the value being $40,000,000, while in the latter | Later rrom Mexioo.—New Ornteans, Dec. 4.— WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
thousand persons employed in the milks, about Lerrer or 4 Drixc Wire.—The following and ate indellible. Lettering on glass, | the value is shown by the fact that in six years | The steamship General Rusk has arrived from 4a 
half of them under hteen years of age, & [aaene touching fragment of a letter from a dy- | by the new process, can be done at less than $8,000,000 —— bas been taken from | Brazos, with dates to the 30th ult. The intel- P H l L A D E L P H I A i A R K E T 5. 
fine field was presented for the display of their ing wife to her husband (says the Nashville one-third of the present cost. the mines. e parties holding these lands ligence from Mexico by this arrival is favorable BREADSTUFFS—The inert condition of the 
benevolent activities. Gazette), was found by him some months after For Tus Bors.—Wwm. H. Bows, convicted of | re said to be without a title, except what is tothe Liberal cause. Zuloago is reported as Flour market, which we have chronicled for weeks 
Owen we believe, in shortening her death, between thé leaves of a religious | the murder of McKeever, expiated his crime based on forgeries. The cases will, of course, | about to decamp. past still continues, and with unfavorable advio 


from Europe, with a probability that very limi 
supplies will be wanted there during the ensuimp# 
season, there is but little probability of any change 
from the present state of affairs for some weeks to * 
come’ The receipts are quite moderate, yet being’ 
somewhat in excess of the demand the stock has 
slowly accumulated. There has been very little 
export demand, and only 3000 bbis have been dis- 
posed of at $5@ 5,25 ® bb! for enperfine; $5,50@ 
5,874 for extra, and $6@6,75 for extra family and 
fancy, including 200 bbls medium superfine at 
$5,374; 200 bbls Ohio at $5.75; some half bbls at 
$5,574 @ pair, and 600 bbls extra on private 
The sales to the retailers and bakers are | 
moderate within the range of these figures. Rye 
Flour has not been inquired after. Holders askt 
$4 P bbl. Corn Meal is extremely dull and hag, 
declined 12j¢ ® bbl. Sales of 1500 bbls Penna at 
$3,25 ® bbl, and 100 bbls uninspected do at $3. 
GRAIN—The receipts of Wheat have fallen off, 
from all quarters since Friday last, but they have @ 
been fully up to the demand. Sales of 26,00Q/9 
bushels, in lots, ranging from $1,20 to $1.28 @ 
bushel for common and prime red, and $1,30@ 
$1,42 for white, including some choice Southern at 
the latter rate, and mixed at $1,20. Rye is in 
good demand for distilling, and is taken on arri- 
val at 79@80c. Old Corn has been scarce, and in 
active request at the late decline. Of new the sup- 


} 


prices have declined. Sales of 15@16,000 bushels, 
at 85@0e for old yellow, afloat ; 70@78e for new 
yellow, according to dryness; 80@86o for new 
and old mixed, and 80¢ for a lot of old white. 
Oats are in good request. 10,000 bushels Dela- 
ware, Jersey and Pennsylvania sold at 45@46c.; 
3000 bushels prime two-rowed New York Barle 
sold at 90c, and 1000 bushels Barley Malt at $1 
bushel. 

PROVISIONS—The market has been quiet, 
since our last notice, owing, in a measure, to the 
absence of adequate supplies. The stock of Mess 
Pork is very much reduced. Sales of 650 bbls at 
$17,75@I18 cash and short time, and Prime at 
$15,50. City packed Mess Beef is quiet at the de- 
cline noted last week, and sells only in a small 
way at $15@15,50 @ barrel. Killed Hogs com- . 
mand 6@6jc ® th, cash, asin condition. Bacon— 


holders have put up their prices for Sides and 
Shoulders. Sales of Hams, in lots, at 10@12¢ 
for plain and fancy canvassed; Sides at 9}0o—now 
held at 10c, and Shoulders at 7jo—now held at 8¢ * 
In Green Salted Meats nothing doing.w. 
ted, b 
there is very little here. Sales of 200 tierces 
barrels at 10]@11c, and kegs at 1ljo, cash. A sale 
of 500 kegs, for export, at 12c. Country Lard 
sells at 10@10jc. Butter is steady; 15,000 Bae’ 
solid packed sold at 10 @)>, and Roll, — . 
in good demand, at 204) c; Goshen sells at 24@* PF" 
2Aje. ’ 

COTTON—There has been a good demand, 
prices are now full } @ cent higher than at 
close of last week. The receipts and stocks are 
light. Sates of 1230 bales, chiefly Uplands, at 
cents for Middling, up to 12} cents ® bb, 
for middling fair—closing firm at the latter 
including some at 13}c on time, and samples 
11lje. 

BARK—Supplies of Quercitron Bark comes ia 
slowly, and holders are firm, but the dem 
fallen off. Small sales of No 1 at $30 # ton. - 
ners’ Bark is steady at our last quotations. 

BEES W AX—There has been more inquiry, and 
= pounds good yellow sold at 32@33c # b, 
cash. 

COAL—The demand this week has been quite 


a - 


nv 


and the home consumers, but the scarcity of coal 
vessels, and the advanced rates of freight to Bos- 
ton, have had a tendency to somewhat restrict 
The receipts, both by 
railroad and canal, are liberal, but the supplies by 
the latter will soon cease. No sales of Bituminous 
Coal. 

COFFEE—There have been no further arrivals 
of any description, and the stock of Rio in first 
hands is about exhausted. Sales of 500 bags, at 
s Laguayra at 11ljo, and 300 
bags Triage at 9} @9jec, all on time. 

“FEATHERS are dull. The last sale of Western 


FURS—Beaver, Santa Fe, @ th, $2@$2,50; 
Mountain, do. $3@$3,50; Muskrat, do, 
18@ 25c ; Nutria, do, 35@ 0c ; Raccoon, do, 388@ 
50 cents. 

FRUIT—Domestic Fruit of most descriptions is 
dull. Green Apples range from $1,75 up to $4,50 
® barrel. Dried Apples sell at 7@7} cents, and 
Peaches at 10@12c for unpared quarters and 


prime quality are rather scarce. Cranberries com- 
mand $84@$12 per barrel, as in quality. 
HEMP is very quiet. A sale of Western dew 


HIDES—There is no stock left in first hands, 
and no transactions have been reported. 

HOPS have been in rather better request. Old 
crop is held at 7@10c, and new at 12@16c P bh, 
uality. 

IRON—The market continues quite firm, and 
there is a fuir inquiry for Pig Metal. Sales of 500 
tons No 1 at $23 ton, 6mos. A lot of No3 
Forge sold at $19, cash. A sale of 200 tons Scotch 
Pig at $25, 6 mos, whichis an advance. A lot of 
Charcoal Blooms brought $63,6 mos. No change 
in Bar or Boiler Iron. 

LEAD is steady. A sale of 970 Pigs Virginia 
was made at 5jc, on time, equal to cash. 

LUMBER—There is but little doing in any de- 
A cargo of Georgia Flooring Boards 

sold at $19, and one of Delaware Yellow Pine Sap 
at $15 per M feet. 

MOLASSES—There has been but little inquiry, 
and no change to notice in prices. Small sales of 
Cuba Muscovado at 25@27c; Boston Syrup at 38 
@40c, and 100 barrels New Orleans at 42c, on 
time. 

SEEDS—There has been a good demand for 
Cloverseed at the late decline; sales of 4000 bus 
at $5,50 ®@ 64 bbs, for fair and good quality, inclu- 
ding some prime lots at $5,624, inferior at $5@ 
5,374; 1200 bags from second hands at 9jc PY DB, 
and 100 tons on terms kept private. Timothy is 
worth $2, and 1000 bus Flaxseed sold at $1,66@ 

1,62 ® bus. 

SPIRITS—Foreign Brandy and Gin are dull at 
revious rates, but in Domestic Spirits there is a 
etter feeling. A sale of Peach Brandy was made 

at $2. N E Rum is selling in lots at 37@38 ete, 
which is an improvement. Whiskey is in good re- 
quest, and the sales have been liberal, amounting 
to 1600 bbls at 254@26c for Ohio; 24;@25e for 
Baston; 24}c for bhds, and 23jc for drudge. 
| SUGAR—The market has been very quiet, but | 
prices are firm; 100 hhds Cuba sold at 6]@7e @ 
th, on time. , 
WOOL meets a good inquiry, particularly the 


medium es, for which prices have advanced 
about le @ th. Of the low gradesthe stock isabout 
exhausted, and of the finer description it is quite 


moderate for the searon. Sales of 180,000 Ibs 
_ 38 to 53 for common and fire, and 28¢ @ Bb for 
| unwashed. 
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dollars and fort: cents, 139,147 46,) | and i 
; ~ aaa (873, #6.) | munitions of war free 


with the estimated expenditures for that | 


commencing on the let of July, 1859. of fou 
Riliicn and seven aun Geemed vigha ‘ 
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I cannot conclade without 
The progress of events since the commencement 


the agree- 
able du 
| of your last 


handred of expressing my gratifcetion, that Con- 


applicable to Th 
“wa power over the subject te ~ ey 
tke possesses Such a law 
woud ‘ig —— might not prevent the 
i + The losti wee yeah = t . 
@uce a wholesome restraint upon their fing 
F es if they knew in ee thet aA eutpen- 
farts capeents would inevita uce 
it civil death 
the effects ofthe revulsion are now slowly 
surely parsing away. The er oo 
prise of our citisens, with our un re- 
sources, will, within the of apother year, 
restore a state of wholesome industry and trade 
— bas again accumulated in our large cities 
rate of interest is there very lew Confidence 
ie gradaally reviviog, avd so soon as it is discovered 
thet this loan be profitably employed in com. 
mercial mapafacturing enterprises, and in the 
construction of railroads and other works of public 
and private improvement, perity will agsio 
smile throughout the lacd. It is vain, however, to 
ise the fact from ourselves, that a speculative 
tion of our currency, without a panes eee 
inflation in other countries whose manufactures 
come into competition with our own, must ever 
uce disastrous results to our domestic manu- 
es §©No tariff, short «f absolute probibition, 
can prevent these evil consequences 
In counexion with this sahject, it is proper to 
refer to our Ginenscial ovndition Thesame causes 
which have produced pecuniary distress through. 
t the country, heve so reda ed the smount of 
Bports from toreigo couptries, that the revenue 
proved inadequate to meet the necessary ex 
penece of the government To supply the def. 
jeney, , by the act of the 234 of Decem- 
ber, 1857, authorized the issue of $20 00,000 of 
treasury notes; and this proving inadequate, 
they .uthorized, by the act od Jane 14th, 1558, a 
of $20 000,"00, -‘to be applied tothe payment 
of appropristions made by law ” 
No statermar would advise, that we shoald go on 
increasing the national debt to meet the ordinary 
: of the government This would be a most 
licy In case of wer, our credit must be 
our chief resource, at least for the first year, and 
would rey impaired by having contract 
ba large debt intime of pesce. it is our true 
Micy, to increase our reveuue so as to equal our 
nditares It would be ruinous io continue to 
ow Besides, it may be proper to observe, that 
ineideate! protection, thus afforded by a reve 
tariff, would at the present moment. to some 
increase the confidence of the map- 
ng interests, and give a fresh impulse to our 





business. To this, sarely, no person will 


regard to the mode of assessing and collecting 
duties under a strictly revenue tariff, [ have long | 
en bed and often expressed the opinion, that | 
sound policy requires this should be dune by spe- 
cific duties, in cases to which these can be properly 
applied. They are well adap'ed to commodities 
which are usually sold by weight or measure, and 
whicb, from their nature, are of equal or of nearly 
ual value Such, for example, are the articles 
of iron of differont classes, raw sugar, and foreiga 
wines and spirits 

In my deliberate judgment, fic duties are 
the best, ifn t tbe only meanus of securing the re 
yerue against false aod freudulent invoices, 
and such bas been the practice ad pted for this 
purpese by oher commercial nations Besides 

ifie duties would afford to the American manu: 
acturer the incidental advantages to which he is 
fairly entitled under a revenue teriff. The pre- | 
sent system is a sliding scale to his disadvantage. 
Under it, when prices are high and business pro- 
sperous, the duties rise in amount when he least 

uires their aid On the contrary, when prices | 
fali, and he is struggiing agsiost adversity, the | 
duties are dimivisbed in the same proportion, 
greatly to his injury. 

Neither would there be fongee that a higher 
rate of duty then that intended by Congress, could 
be levied in the form of specific duties. It would 

easy to ascertain the average value of avy im- 
article fora series of years; and iastead of 

p Bebjecting it to an ad valorem duty at a certain 

rete per centum, to substitute in its place an equi- 
t specific duty 

y such an arrangement the consumer would not 

"Oe injured. It is true, he might have to pay a little 

' duty on a given article in one year; bat if so, 

pay a little less in another, and io a 

of-years these would counterbalance each 


| MMiher, and amount to the same thing, so far as bis 
a) concerned This inconvenience would 


is 
1 when contrasted with the additional 
ty thus afforded against fraads upon the re- 
jbue, in which every consumer is directly inte- 


Ne 


sve thrown out these suggestions as the fruit 
wo observation, to which Congress, in their 


rh will give such weight as (hey may 
rve 


report of the Secretary of the Treusury will 
in detail the pee of that department 
of 2, receipts into the treasury 
suming te fiscal year ending 30th 
Jane, 1 tucluding the treasury notes authorized 
by the act of December 234, 1857, were seventy 
million two hundred and seventy-three thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-nine dollars and fifty-nine 
cents, ($70,273,869 39) which amount, with the 
balance of seventeen million seven buodred and 
ten thousand one hundred and fourteen dollars and 
» twenty-seven cents, ($17.710,114 27) remaining io 
the treasury at the commencement of the year, 
made an eusrr gate for the service of the year of 
eighty seven million nine hundred and eighty 
three thousand nine hucdred and eighty-three 
dollars and eighty-six cents, ($87 983,983 36, ) 

The public expenditures during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1858, amoun'ed to eighty-one 
million five bundred and eigh'y-five thousand six 
bandred and sixty-reven dollars and seventy-six 
cents, ($81,585 667 76,) of which nine million six 
hundred and eighty four thousana five bundred 
and thirty-seven dollare and ninety-nine cents, 
($9,684,537 99) were applied to the payment of the 
public debt, and the redemption of treasury notes 
with the interest thereon, leaving 'n the treasury on 
July 1, 1858, being the commencement of the pre- 
sent fiscal year, six million tbree hundred and 
nivety-eight thousand three hundred and sixteen 
dollars and ten cents, | $6 393.316 10 | 

The receipts tuto the treasury, during the first 

mae of the present fiscal year, commencing the 
st July, 1858, including one-half of the loan of 
twenty millions of dollars, with the premium upon 
it, authorised by the act of 14th June, 1858, were 
twenty-five million two hundred and thirty 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine dol- 
lars and for:y-six cents, $25,230 879 46) and the 
estimated receipts for the remaining three quarters 
to the 30th June, 1859, from ordinary sources, are 
thirty —< m five hundred thousand dollars, 
($38,500. ) making, with the baisnce before sta 
ted, an aggregate of seventy million one hundred 
and twenty-nine thousand one huodred and ninety- 
five dollars and fifty-six cents, (70,129,195 56 ) 
The expenditures, during the first quarter of 
the present fiscal year, were twenty-one million 
seven hundred and eight thousand one bundred 
and ninety-eight dollars and fifty one cents, 
($21.708 198 51:) of which one million and teo 
thousand one handred and forty-two dollars and 
thirty-seven cents ($1,010,142 37) were applied to 
the payment of the public debt and the redemp- 
tion of treasury notes and the interest thereon 
The estimated expenditures, during the remain- 
ing three quarters to 30th June, 15859, are 
fifty-two million three bundred and fift 
seven thousand six hundred and ninety-eight 
dollars and forty eight cents, ($52,357 695 48 ) 
making an aggregate of seventy-four million 
sixty-five thousand eight hund and ninety- 





| 


aad forty eight dollars and eighty-nine cents, 
($4,075 89) 

Ia addition to this sum, the Postmaster General 
will require from the treasary, for the service of 
the Post Office Department, three million eight 
handred and thirty eight thousand seven hundred 
aod twenty-eight dollars, ($3.838,728 ) as explain- 
ed in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which will increase the estimeted deficit on the 
30th Jane, 1860, to seven million nine bundred 
and fourteen thousand five hundred and seventy- 
six dollars and eighty-nine cents, (7.914.576 89.) 
To provide for the payment of this estimated defi- 
ciency, which will be increased by sach appropria- 
tions as may be made by Congress. not es\imated 
for in the report of the Treasury Department, as 


well asto provide for the gradual redemption, | 


from year to yesr, of the outstanding treasary 
Dotes, the Secretary of the Treasury recommends 
such a revision of the present tariff es wiil raise 
the required amount. After what I bave already 
said, I need scarcely add that I concur in the 
opinion expressed in his report—chat the public 


debt should not be increased by an additional | 


loan, and would therefore strongly urge upon 


Congrees the duty of making, st their present | 


session, the necersary provision for meeting hese 
liabilities 
The public debt on the Ist July, 1858, the co- 
mevcement of the present fiscal year, was $25,155, 
977 66 
During the first quarter of the present year, the 
sam of $10 000 000 bas been negotiated of the loan 
authorized by the act of 14:b June, 1858—wmaking 
the present outstanding public debt, exclusive of 
trearury notes, $35 155 977 66 There was on the 
Ist July. 1858, of trea-ury notes ieeued by author- 
ity of the act of December 23, 1857, unredeemed, 
the suw of $19,754 800—making the amount of ac- 
tual indebtedness, at that date, $54.910 777 66 To 
this will be added $10 000 000 during the present 
fiscal year—this being the remaining half of the 
loan of $20) 00 0: 0 not yet negotiated 
The rapid increase of the public debt, and the 
necessity which exists for a modification of tbe tar- 
iff, to meet even the ordinary expenses of the go 
veroment, ought to admonish us all, in our re- 
spective sp: eres of duty, to the practice of rigid 
economy. The objects «of expenditure should be 
limited in number, as far asthis may be practica- 
ble, and the approprisiions necessary to carry 
them int» effect, ough: to be disbursed uader the 
strictest accountability Enlightened economy does 
not consist in the refusal to appropriate money for 
constitutional parposes, es-ential to the defence, 
regress and proeperity of the republic, but in tak 
fo care that nore of this money shall be wasted by 
mismanagement, in is applicati n to the objects 
designated by law 
Comparisons between the annual expenditure 
at the present time, and what it was ten or twenty 
ears ago, are altogether fallacious. The rapid 
ase of our country in extent and population, 
renders a corresponding increase of expenditure, 
tosome extent, unavoidable This is constantly 
creating new objects of expenditure, and augment- 
ing the amount required for the old The true 
questions, then, are. have these objects been unne- 
cosserily multiplied ? or, has the amount expended 
upon sny or all of them. been larger then com. 
ports with due economy’? In accordance with 
these principles, the beads of the different execu 
tive departments of the government bave been in- 


structed to reduce their estimates for the next fie— 
| cal 


ear to the lowest standard consistent with the 
efficiency of the service, and this duty theyehave 
performed iv a spirit of just econom 

The estimates of the ireasury, War, Navy and 
Interior Depar'ments, bave each been in some 
degree reduced; and unless a sudden and uaofore- 
seen emergency -should arise, it is not anticipated 


that a deficiency will exist ia either within the | 


resent or the next fiscal year The Pust-office 

epartment is placed in a peculiar position, dif- 
ferent from the other departmenes, and to this I 
shall hereafter refer 

I invite Congress to institute a rigid scrutipy to 
ascertain whether the expenses in ‘all the depart- 
ments cannot be still further reduced; and I pro- 
mise them all the aid in my power in pursuing 
the investigation. 

I transmit herewith the reports made to me by 
the Secretaries of War, of the Navy, of the Iate- 
rior, and of the Postmaster General They each 
contain valuable infurmation and important re- 
commendations, to which [ invite the attention of 
Congress. 

In my last annual messege, | took occazion to 
recommend the immediate coustruction of ten small 
steamers, of light draught, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the navy Congress re- 
spunded to the recommendation, by authorizing the 
construction of eight of them. The progress which 
has been made in executing this authority, is stated 
in the report of the Secretary of the Navy. I con- 
cur with Sim in the opinion, that a greater number 
of this Glass of vessels is necessary, for the purpose 
of protecting in a more efficient manner tae per- 
sons and property of American citizens on the high 
seas, and in foreign countries, as well as in guard- 
ing more effectually our own coasts 1 accordingly 
recommend the passage of an act for this pur- 


The suggestions contained in the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, especially those in re- 


gerd to the disposition of the public domain, the | 


pension and bounty land system, ihe policy towards 
the Indiens, and the amendment of our patent 


laws, are wortby of the serious consideration of | 


Congress 
The Post Office Department occupies a position 
very different from that uf the other departments. 
For many years it was the policy of the government 
to render this a aye 
8 


this cannot now be accomplished, in the present 


condition of the country, we ought to make as near | 


an approach to it as may be practicable. 

The Postmaster General is placed in a most em- 
barrassing position by the existing laws He is 
obliged to carry these iuto effect e has no other 
alternative. He finds, however, that this cannot be 
done without heavy demands on the treasury over 
and above what he receive- for postage; and these 
have been progressively increasing from year to 
year until they amounted for the last fiscal year 
ending on the 30th June, 1858, to more than four 
millions and a half of dollars: whilst it is estimated 
that for the present fiscal year they will amount to 
$6,290,000 The sums are exclusive of the annual 
appropriation of $700,000 for ‘compensation for 


the mail service performed for the two houses of | 
Congress and the other departments and officers of | 


the government in the transportation of free mat- 
te ,, 


r 

The cause of these large deficits is mainly attri- 
butable to the incressed expense of transporting 
the mails. In 1852 the eum paid for this service 
was but a fraction above the four millions and a 
quarter Since that year it has anpuslly increased 
until in 1858 it has reached more than eight mil- 
lions and a quarter, and for the service of 1859, 
it is estimated that it will amount t» more than ten 
millions of dollars 

The receipts of the Post Office Department can 


be made to approach or to equal its expenditure, | 


only by means of the legislation of Congress. I[n 
applying avy remedy, care should be taken that 
the people shal not be deprived of the adventa 


gee, which they are fairly entitied to erjoy from 


the Post Office Department. The principal reme 
dies recommended to the consideration of Congress 


by the Postmaster General, are to restore the for- 


mer rate of postage upon single letters to five cents; 
to substitute for the franking privilege the delive— 
ry to those now entitled to enjoy it, of 
stamps for their correspondence, and to direct the 
department, in making con'raets for the transpor- 
tation of the mail, to confine itself to the payment 
of the sum necessary for this single purpose, with. 
out requiring it to be transported in post coaches 
or carriages jof any particular description. Un- 


six dollars and ninety-nine cents, ($74 065,- | der the present system, the expense to the govern- 


896 99.) being an excess of 
» beyond the estimated receipts into the treasury 
' from ordinary sources, during the fiscal year to 
the 30th June, 1859 of three million nine hundred 
and thirty-six thousand seven hundred and one 


traordinary means are placed by law withia the 


command of the Secretary of the Treasury, by the | 


reissue of treasury votes redeemed, and by nego- 


act of 14th June, 1858, to the extent of eleven mil- 
lions of dollars, which, if realized during the pre- 
sent fiscal year, will leave a balance in the trea 
sury. on the first day of July, 1859, of seven mil- 
lion sixty-three thousand two buudred and ninety- 
eight dollars and fifty-seven cents, ($7 065 - 
295 57) 

The estimated receipts during the next fiseal 
ear ending 30:b June, 1860, are sixty-two wil- 
fons of dollare, ($62,000 000) which, with the 
above estimated balance of seven million sixty- 
three thousand two huodred and ninety-eight do!- 

lars and fifty-seven cents, ($7,063 295 57.) make 
an aggregate for the erervice of the next fiscal 
year, of sixty-nine million sixty-three thousand 
two buadred and pipety-eight doliars and fifty- 
seven conts, ($69 063,298 57.) The estimated ex 

nditures during the next fiscal 


and thirty-nine thousand one hundred and forty- 


~ 


‘ 


ear ending 30cb | 
une, 1860, are seventy-three million one hundred | 


expenditure, | ment is greatly increased, by requiring that the 


mail shall be carried in such vehicles as will ac- 
commodate passengers This will be done without 
pay from the department, over all roads where 


| the travel will remunerate the contractors 
dollars and forty. three cents, ($3 936,701 43) Ex- |. 


These recommendations deserve the grave con- 
sideration of Congress. 
I would again oa!) your attention to the construc 


| tion of a Pacific railroad. Time and reflection have 
tiating the balance of the loan authorized by the | 


bat served to confirm mein the truth and justice 


| of the observations which [ made on this subject, 


im my last annua) message, to which | beg most re- 


| speotfully to reter 


It is freely admitted that it would be inexpedient 
for this government te exercise the power of con 
structing the Pacific railroad by its own immediate 
agents Such a policy would increase the patron- 
age of the executive to a dangerous extent, and 
introduce asystem of jobving and corruption, 
which no vigilance on the part of federal officials, 
could either prevest or detect This can only be 
done by the keen eye, and the active sand care- 
ful supervision of individual and private ioterest. 

The construction of the road ought, therefore, to 
be committed to companies incorporated by the 
States, or other ageweies whose pecuniary interests 
would be directly involved Congress might then 
assist them inthe work by grants of land or of 
money, or both, under such conditions and restric- 
tions as would secure the transportation of troops 


department ; and if | 


t office 


| tion. 
| wise and patriotic men to be a visionary project. 
| The great distance to be overcome, and ihe inter- 


veuiog mountains and deserts in the way, were 
| Obstacles which, in the opinion of many, cosld not 


be surmounted Now, after the lapse of but asin- 
gle year, these obstacles, it bas been discovered, 
are ter lees formidable thea they were supposed 
to be; and mail stages, with bow pass 
and repase regalarly, twice es yak by a 
common wagon roed between San Francisco and 
S: Louis and im less than twenty-five 
days. The service been as perform- 
ed, as it was, in former years, New York 
and this eity. 

W bidet all to appropriate 
| money for the construction road, hr 
that from SS Seeeene pease of 
constit ation, there are important consi- 
deratioss us te undertake the work os epee- 


dily as ‘ 

The fret and mest momentous of these is, that 
sach a roed weald be a powerful bond of union be- 
tween tbe States east west of the Rocky mous- 
tains This is so self-evident a2 to require no illus- 
tra'ion 

Bat again, in a commercial point of view, I con- 
sider this the great question of the day. With the 
eastera front cf our repablic stretching along the 
- a, and its western front along the Paci 
ali the 


rapid 
both of Europe and Asia. 


Our recent treaties with China and Japen will 


open these rich and populous empires to our com- 
merce; and the histery of the world proves that 


the na'ion which has gained possession ef the trade | 
with K«sxtern Asia, has always become wealthy 


and powerful The pecu'iar hical positien 
of California and our Paci ams a 


field 


throughout every portion of the Union. 


which would not be impeded by the frosts end 
snows : f winter, por by the tropical heats of sum 
mer, would attract to liself much of the travel and 
yo trade of all nations paesing between Burope and 
sia 
On the 2istof August last, Lieut. J. N. Mafiit, 
| of the United States brig Dolphin, captured the 
| slaver ‘“‘Echo,”’ (formerly the Putnam of New 
Orleans.) near Kay Verde, on the coast of Cuba, 
with more than three hundred African negroes on 
board. The prise, under the command of Lieut. 
Bradford of United States navy, arrived at 
Charleston on the 27th August; when the negroes, 
three bundred and six io number, were delivered 
inte the custody of the United States marshal for 
the district of South Carolina. They were placed 
in Castle Pinckney, and afterwards 1 Fort Samp- 
| ter, for safe-keeping, and were detained there ua- 
| til the 19th September, when the survivors, two 
| hundred and sevcnty-one in number, were deliv- 
ered op board the United States steamer Nisegara, 
| to be transported to the coast of Africa, ander 
| the charge of the agent of the United States, pur- 
| suant to the provisions of the 3d March, 1819, “in 
addition to the acis prohibiting the slave trade ”’ 
Under the 2d section of this act, the President 
is “aathorised to make such regulations and ar- 
rapgements as he may decom expedient for the 
safe-keeping, support, and removal beyond the 
limit of the United States, of all such negroes, mu- 
lattoes or persons of color’’ captared by vessels of 
the United States, as may be delivered to the mar- 
shal of the district into which they are brougbt; 


| ing upon the coastof Africa, as agent or agents for 
receiving the negroes, mulattoes or persons of co- 
lor, delivered from on board vessels seized in the 

| prosecution of the slave trade by commanders of 
the United States armed vessels ’’ 

A doubt immediately arose as to the true con- 
struction of this act. It is quite clear from its 
terms that the President was authorised to provide 
‘for the safe-keeping, support, and remvval’’ of 
these negroes up till the time of their delivery to 
the agent on the coast of Africa; but no express 
provision was made for their protection and sup- 

| port after they had reached the place of their 

| destination. Siill, an agent was to be appointed 
to receive them io Africa; and it could not have 

| been supposed that Congress intended he should 


| desert them at the moment they were received, | 
and turn them loose on that inhospitable coast to | 


perish for want of food, or to become again the 

victims of the slave tiade. Had this been the 
| intention of Congress, the employment of an agent 
| to receive them, who is required to reside on the 

coast, was unnecessary, and they might have been 
| landed by our vessels anywhere in Africa, and lett 
exposed to the sufferings and the fate which would 
certainly await them 

Mr. Searen, in his special message of 17th of 
December, 1819, at the first session after the act 
was passed, announced to Congress what, in his 
opinion, was its true ovnstruction. He believed it 
to be bis duty under it, to follow these uofortu- 
nates into Africa, and make provision for them 
| there, until they should be able to provide for 
themselves. In communicating this interpreta- 
tion of the act of Congress, he stated that some 
doubt had been entertained as to its true intent 
and meaning, and he submitted the question to 
| them, s> that they might, ‘‘should it be deemed 
| advisable, amend the same before farther pro- 
| ceedings are had under it.’’ 

~~) ey done by Congress to explain the 

act, aud Mr. Monroe proceeded to carry it into 
| execution according to his own interpretation. 
This, then, became the practical construction. 
| When the Africans from on board the Echo were 

delivered to the marshal at Charleston, it became 

my duty to consider what disposition ought to be 

made of them under the law. For many reasons, 

it was ———- to remove them from that locality 

as speedily as possible. 

the authorities and citizens of Charleston, in giv- 

ing countenance to the execution of the law, was 


just what might have been expected from their | 


bigh character, yet a prolonged continuance of 
three buodred Africans in the immediaie vicinity 


of that city, could not have failed to become a | 
source ef inconvenience and anxiety to its inhabi- 


tants. Where to send them, was the question 
There was no portion of the coast of Atrica, to 
which they could be removed with any regard to 
humanity, except to Liberia 

Under these circumstances, an agreement was 
entered into with the Colonization Society on the 
7th of September last, a copy of which is here- 
with transmitted, under which the Society engaged 


for the consideration of forty five thousand dollars, | 


to receive these Africans in Liberia from the agent 
| of the United States, and furnish them during the 
period of one year thereafter, with comfortable 
shelter, — provisions, and medical attend- 
| ance, causing the children to receive schooling; 
and all, whether children or ac-ults, to be instruct- 


tion. 
This aggregate of forty-five thousand dollars was 
based upon an allowance of one hundred and fifty 


more before they reach Africa, the society have 
agreed, in an equitable spirit, to make such a de- 


duction from the amount, as under the circum- | 
This | 


stances may appear just and reasonable. 
cannot be fixed until we shall ascertain the actual 
number which may become a charge to the so- 
ciety. 

it wes also distinctly agreed, that under no cir- 
cumstances shall this governme t be called upon 
for any additional expenses. 

The 
desire to conform to the wishes of the government, 
throughout the transaction. They assured me 
that, after acareful calculation, they would be re- 

aired to expend the sum of one hundred and 
dry dellars on each individual in complying with 


the agreement, and they would have nothing left | 


to remunerate them for their care, trouble, and re- 
sponsibility. At all events, [I could make no better 
arrangement, and there was no o’her alternative. 
Durivog the period when the government itself, 
through its own sgents, undertook th» task of pro- 
viding for the captured negroes in Africa, the cost 
per head was very much greater 

There haviog been no outstanding appropriation 
applicable to this parpose, I could not advance 
any money on the agreement. I therefore recom- 
mend that an appropriation mey be made, of the 
amount necessary to carry it into effect 

Other captures of a similar character 
may, snd probably will, be made by our 
naval forces; and [ earnestly recommend, 
that Congress may amend the second section 
ef the act of March 3, 15339, 80 a8 to free its con- 
struction from the ambiguity which has so long 
existed, and render the duty of the President plain 
in executing ite provisions 


I recommend to your favorable regard the local | 


interests of the District of Columbia As the resi- 
dence of Congress and the executive de 


of the government, we cannot fail to tecl a deep | 


concern in its welfare. This is heightened by the 


session, has shown bow soon dificul- 
ties dissppear before a firm and determined rero- 
At that time, ench s road was deemed by cient time before 





» if | 
= should be united by a safe, easy, and | 
» We mast necesssrily 


command a very large proportion of the trade _ 


possessions invites | 
American capital and enterprise into this fruitfai | 
To reap the rich harvest, however, it is an | 
indispensable prerequisi‘e, that we sbal! first bare | 
a railroad to omvey and circulate is products | 
Besides, } 
such a railroad through «ur temperate latitade, | 


‘‘and to appoint a proper person or persons resid- | 





Although the conduct of | 


ed in the arts of civilised life, suitable to their condi- | 


dollars fur each individual, and as there has been | 
| considerable mortality among them, and may be | 


agents of the suciety manifested a laudable . 


of my last annual message, by sffording me safii- 
the close of their late session for 
the examination of all the bills presen;ed to me 
fer approval. This change in the practice of Coo- 
gress, has proved to be & wholesome reform It ¢x- 
erted a beneficial 

| py tee war and elicited the g-neral spprobda- 

of the couctry It enabted 


representatives of this great repebiie. without 


poe reer toto geeeral aticn bills 
foreigu to their aetere, of doubdtfal 


Lat me warmly 
Selick seentattens Serie 
r urin 
_ JAMES BUCHANAN . 
+ December 6, 1855 
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the fireside circle, or those social gatherings among 
friends and neighbors, which pass away the winter 
evenings with so much animation and delight. By 
the author of ‘‘The Magician’s Own Book.’’— 
Nearly 400 pages, 12mo. Price, cloth, gilt side 
stamp, $1,00. 

It is impossible fer any company to exhaust all 
the sources of irreproachable mirth, and mutual 
enjoyment produced in this volume. 

Published by DICK & FITZGERALD, 

No. 18 Ann Street, N. Y. 

Also, for sale by all Booksellers in this place. 

Copies of the above book sent by mail, to any 
address, free of postage, on receipt of $1,00. 


** Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,’’ 
‘*The Angels told me so.” 


T WO SWEET SCHOOL SONGS — one in 

Aiken’s Patent notes—together with a great 

variety of useful School News, and Readings, Puz- 
zles, Problems, &c., in the last number of 
CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR. 

Terms, 50 cents a year—but all who subscribe 
before the Ist day of January, will receive the 
VISITOR a whole year for the Club price, 25 cts. 
Send along a quarter. or eight red stamps and @ 
blue. Now is the time. 

Address ALEX. CLARKE, Editor, 
dec 11-3t Box 1474 Pittsburg. 


AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED 
For two important and most popular works, 


CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE, 


ILLUSTRATED, 8vo., and 


POPE OR PRESIDENT. 
NEW DISCLOSURES OF ROMANISY, &e., 12mo. 


Terms liberal, and exclusive right in every State 
of the Union, on application to 
R. L. DELISSER, Publisher, 
(Late Stanford & Delisser,) 
508 Broadway, N. Y. 





ow TO DO GOOD AND GET. 
‘“‘PAID FOR IT.’’—Take an Agency for our | 


Publications. The terms are such, there can be 

no possibility of loss. 

to obtain some of them. For particulars address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


dec11-3t No. 308 Broadway, New York. 





employment, send at once for Mr. SEARS’ 
RCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Our Publica- 
tions are considered amo the most saleable. 
Address, post-paid, ROBER 
dec4-13t 


1@1 William Street, New York 


NEW BOOKS FOR AGENTS, 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
WANTED.—An Agent in every County, to 
in the sale of beautifally ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Circulars, giving full information, with Terms to 
Agents, and a full list of my Publications, sent on 
application. Address, 
DUANE RULISON, Publisher, 
No. 33 8. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


—= 


sr4-tf 


BOOK AGENTS! 


WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valuable 
Family Works, at LOW PRICES, WITH INTERESTING 
CONTENTS, and Superbly Colored Plates. For 
circulars, with full i 
East, te HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau Street, New 
York; if you live West, the same, 111 Main St., 
Cincinnati. mh 15-tf 





infeence on the transaction of le-— 


| which remain in stock ; and to accomplish it, they 
| offer to the public, and their customers, 
| ducement of 





Every Famity will be glad | 


(495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Preeptoyn TO READ THIS.—If you want | 
Cc 


_58 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 
SEARS, Publisher, | 


| be cut. 


rticulars, apply, if you live | 


‘GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES|?- ©: 


gress so kindly responded to the recommendation | 


FANCY DRY GOODS. 


2 ee 


L. J. LEVY 


Announee to the 


& CO., 


public that they have RE- 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 
(imeluding all their Auction purchases) to LESS 


THAN THE COST OF IMPORTATION, the sales | 


eommenced 


FRIDAY, DEC. 3, 


AND WILL CONTINUE THROUGHOUT THE 


MONTH OF DECEMBER. 


Their object is to SELL OUT, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS 


the in- 


VERY LOW PRICES, 


FRENCH EMBROIDERIES AND LACES 


are very much REDUCED IN PRICE—many to 
HALF THEIR ORIGENAL COST. 


FANCY SILKS, 


which have been sold, during the Fall, at $1, are | 
now 75 cents; $1,50 qualities, to $1 and $1,312. | 
All descriptions of Ww INTER DRESS) 
GOODS ARE MARKED DOWN BELOW THE | 
COST OF IMPORTATION. 
SHAWLS, CLOAKS, MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, | 
AND CASHMERES; MERINOS, PLALDS, SA- | 
TIN DE CHINES, ENGLISH AND FRENCH | 
CHINTZES, 
ARE ALL REDUCED IN PROPORTION TO. 
THE GOODS ENUMERATED ABOVE. 


809 AND 811 CHESTNUT STREET. | 


The Best Thing of its Size and Price—Sent by | 





First Mai). 


} 


| their 
, Congress to adjvarn DUCED THE PRICES of the balance of their | 
ey that dignity and deliberation so becoming to | FALL IMPORTATIONS AND PURCHASES OF | 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


NO. $22 CHESTNUT STREET, 
BELOW NINTH. 


They respectfully invite purchasers to examine 
new importat and manufacture, com- 


prising 


SUPERIOR WATCHES, 


FROM ESTABLISHED MAKERS. 


Onty authorized Agents in Ivania, for the 
sale of Charles Frodsham's Chronometer 
Timekeepers, made in London, and Patek, Phillipe 
4 Co, in Geneva, with certificates; Jules Jurgensen 
Hunting Minute Repeaters and Lightning Seconds; 
J. EB. Caldwell & Co.'s Timekeepers; Edward Favre 
Brandt, and other makers. 


IS-€ RAT GOLD CHAINS AND GROUPS, 
RICH DIAMOND AND PEARL, 
NAPLES, ROMAN AND FLORENTINE 


JEWELRY, 


MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH PLATED ON GER- 
MAN SILVER AND FINE CUT GLASS- 
WARES, OF ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 

POR DESERT AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 

ARTISTIC BRONZE, 
CLOCES AND ORNAMENTS, 
For tus Drawrve-Roox, 
Small and powerfal 


@PERA GLASSES, 
SLLVER TEA SETS, 
FORKS, SPOONS, &e. 


And every article apertaining to the table. 
Visitors will alse receive pelite attention whether 

San ie te purchase or otherwise. 

11-4 





SPLENDID HULIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


UST ISSUED—PALESTINE, PAST 
AND PRESENT, a superb royal Svo. volume 

of 600 pp., illustrated by aplendia steel vings, 
Chremographic Hiuminations, in ten rich oil ee 


HE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL RE- | lors, and nearly one hundred fine wood engravings. 


GISTEROF RURAL AFFAIRS FOR 1859— Ae undoubtedly the most 


Containing practical information for the farmer 
and horticulturist. Embellished with 144 engra- 
vings, including Houses, Farm Buildings, Imple- 
ments, Domestic Animals, Fruits, Flowers, 4c. 
Price 25 cents. Address 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 
*,* Agents wanted in all parts of the country, 
to whom twelve copies will be semt, post-paid, fer 
$2, and larger quantities by express on still more 
favorable terms. dec1ll-eow3t 


$10 PER DAY. 


Employment for Young or Old, Local or Tra- 
velling, in every Town and County in the 
‘nion. The inducements are 


AN HONORABLE, NEW AND PAVING BUSINESS, 
comprising THREE ARTICLES of Utility, Beau- 
tyand Novelty, requiring but small capital ($15.) 
Retailing at prices within means of every person, 
demanded in every Famely, Store and { 7 ate 
tory. All Quick Sale, and afford Large Profts 
Everywhere. Books giving full descriptions, refer- 
ences and notices, sent by mail on receipt of three 
cent stamp. Address 
S. J. BESTOR, 
No. 33 S. Third St., Philada., Pa. 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer Watches, 
Jewelry, &. 


in 


nov20-tf 


AMERICAN WATCHES, 
We have now on hand amassort- 
ment of the celebrated American 
v 


er Watches. They possess great advantages 
over the English or Swiss, being less complicated, 
more durable, and not so liable to get out of order. 
For keeping time they are unrivalled. Persons in 
want of a good Watch are invited to call and ex- 
amine them. Also on hand an assortment of Eng- 
lish and Swiss Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware. 

CASSIDY & BALL, 

No. 1% South Second St., Philada. 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 


je5-tf 





ELLIOT & PATTEN procure AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN PATENTS, and attend to all bu- 
siness pertaining thereto. Inquiries regarding 
the novelty and patentability of inventions an- 
swered without charge. Agency opposite main 
entrance, Patent Office, Washington, District of 
Columbia. feb23-eowtf 


NONJURING }--THE WHOLE ART 

_) of Conjuring made easy, with full instructions 
for performing nearly 200 of the most astounding 
and wonderful Feate of Hocus-Pocus, Sleight-of- 
Hand, Ventriloquism and Legerdemain. Profusely 
Illustrated. Price 12 cents. Sent to any person, 
post-paid, by mail. Address 

M. M. SANBORN, 
Stockholm Depot, N. Y. 





SIXTEEN YEARS 


IN THE 


WILDS OF AFRICA. 


1,000 AGENTS WANTED, 


to sell DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS 
AND EXPLORATIONS during a residence 
of Sixteen Years in the Wilds of Africa. This is» 
work of thrilling adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes among savage beasts and more savage men. 
Dr. Livingetone was alone and unaided by any 
white man, travelling with African attendants, 
among different tribes and nations, all strange to 
him, and many of them hostile, and altogether 
forming the most astonishing book of travels the 
world has ever seen. All our Agents acknowledge 
it is the most salable book published. The most 
liberal commission made to Agents, in small or 
large quantities. For particulars, address 
J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price, $1.36. 
tf 


oct? 





GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


A NEW STYLE. PRICE, $50. 


18 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 
730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
137 BALTIMORE 8T., BALTIMORE, 


These Machines sew from two spools, and form » 
seam of unequalled strength, beauty and elastici- 
ty, which will xor rip, even if every fourth stitch 
They are unquestionably best in the 
market for family use. 

OS" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 4 

oot23-13¢ 


t 
| Calf, $4,50; Turke 


9) for making best ’ 

nks; also, Paints, Varnishes, Perfumes, 
also, Non-Explosive Burning Fluid, Dow's $5 
Honey Recipe, the general ‘‘Commission Busi- 
ness,’’ &c., &c. All the above sent for only 25 cts. 
Address 


nificent work en 
Holy Land ever issued. Cloth, $3,50 ; Half- 
Gilt, $5, 00. 

THE CITY OF THE GREAT KING. Seventh 
Edition. Uniform to the above, in size, style and 
price. 

HADJI IN SYRIA. By Miss Barclay. Cleth, 
75 cents; Blue and Gold, $1,00. 

p IN AND AROUNDCONSTANTINOPLE. Cloth, 

1,25. 

CHALLEN’S JUVENILE LIBRARY. For the 
Sunday-School and Family. Not Sectarian. 30 
Volumes, Cloth, Gilt Backs, $6,00. 

Sample volume, post-paid, for 20 cents. 

Agents wanted for all the above. Heavy dis- 


count allowed, ee on receipt of the retail 
price. AMES CHALLEN & SON, 


25 S. Sixth Street, Phila. 
REMOVAL. 
ARCHER, 
WARNER, 
MISKEY & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED 


NEW STORE, 


718 CHESTNUT 8ST., 
ABOVE SEVENTH, SOUTH SIDE. 


Their new position will give them additional fa- 
cilities for displaying their large assortment of 


CHANDELIERS, 
BOTH FOR GAS AND OIL. 


ALSO, 
PENDANTS, 


BRACKETS, 
LAMPS, 
GIRANDOLES, 
BRONZES, &e. 


Everything connected with the GAS-FITTING 
business will be kept on hand. 
They would call attention to their continuing, 


as heretofore, the Introduction of Gas Pipes into 


Stores, Dwellings and Public Buildings. 
The Altering or Refinishing of the Fixtures, or 


any Repairs or Extensions of the Pipes, however 
small, will be attended to by obliging and expe- 
rienced workmen. 


dec4-6t 


YECOND-HAND WINDOWS, BOTH 
Gothic and Circular, for Churches and other 


buildings, for sale at the Depot, in Seventh, above 
Thompson street. 


del 1-5t 


NATHAN W. ELLIS. 


OF THE FAMOUS $1 RECIPES 
B Blue and Red 


ho.; 


M. M. SANBORN, 


dec4-2t Stockholm, New York. 





One Dollar. 
6 cents per pound, and cannot be told from the 
genuine Bee Honey. 
and sell it, can clear from 
day ; it only requires five articles to make it, and 
they can be had at any store for Fift 
Every family should have this delightful luxury, 
for any lady can make it in fifteen minutes, at any 
time. 





THE PHILADELPHIA PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL CABINET, 922 Chest | 
nut St., established by FOWLER, WELLS & | 

f& C., is open day and evening for examina 
tions and sale of Books a a sent 
by return of mail at lowest ices. 

— aE" 


sent gratis. ar 


AVING FUN D—NATIONAL SAFETY 
TRUST COMPANY, Wadnut Street 
South-West corner of Third, Philadelphia. All 
Investments in First Class Securities. 
Five Per Cent. Open every day, and on Moa. 
day and Thursday evenings til] 9 o'clock. 
sr 18-26¢ 








THE BEST OF HONEY! 


ONEY! 
I have a valuable receipt for making Honey, 
whie 


I wil send to any person upo« the receipt of 
It can be made in small quantities at 


Any person who will make 


our to Five Dollars a 


Cents.— 


Address 
no20-4t 


N. R. GARDNER 
Peace Dale, R. I. 


BOOK FOR THE SICK, by Doctor 
SAMUEL 8. FITCH.—Six Lectures on the 


A. and Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Heart Disease, Dyspepsia, Female Com- 
plaints, and Chronic Diseases 
380 


rally (bound, 
, 30 engravings), by . BAMUREL 8. 


FITCH; explaining the author’s treatment, by 


which he both prevents and cures the above dis- 
eases. 


This book has been the means of saving thou- 


sands of lives. Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, for 40 cents. 


Apply to Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, 
Office 714 Broadway, New York. 
0” Consultation personally or by letter, free. 
0c 23-13¢ 


LL THOSE WHO ARE AFFLICTED 
with any CHRONIC DISEASE considered 
urable, will receive a Letrer giving informa- 


tion which will insure a speedy and permanent 
eure by sending their names and one stamp (to 
pre-pay postage 
celebrated Chronic Physician, and sathor of ‘‘Me- 
dical Common Sense,’’ Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


) to DR. BE. B. FOOTE, the 


er 18-13% 
\ OMETHING NEW.—Acents WaAntep. 
Business honorable.— Will pay a weekly salary 


| from $18 to $30. Small capital required. No 


For particulars, inclose stamp, and 
A. B. MARTYN, 
Plaistow, New Hampshire. 


Ee te 


|r YOU ARE and wish a good head 
[ec nar. EYEBR , MOUSTACHE or 
WHISKERS grown quickly, or the color of 


hair changed, inclose 


SALL, New York P. 0., and receive his valuable 
book, containing full instructions to accomplish 
these objects. nov-20-4¢ 
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A “HOOSIER” IN SEARCH 
OF JUSTICE. 


About one hundred and twenty miles from 
New Orleans reposes, in all rural happiness, one 
of the pleasantest little towns in the south, which 
reflects itself im the mysterious waters of the 
Mississippi. 





To the extreme right of the town, looking at it 
from the river, may be seen a comfortable-look- 
ing building, surrounded by China trees ; just 
gach a place as sentimental misses dream of 
when they have indistinct notions of ‘settling 
in the world.” 

This little ‘‘burban bandbox,”’ however, is 
not occupied by the airs of love, nor the airs 
of the late, but by a strong limb of the law, a 
guariei one, tao, whe knuckles down to busi- 
ness, and digs out of the ‘‘ uncertainties of his 
profession’’ decisions, and reasons, and causes, 
and effects, nowhere to be met with, except in 
the science called, par excellence, the “ per- 
fection of human reason.’ 

Around the interior walls of this romantic- 
looking place may be found an extensive li- 
brary, where all the “‘statutes,’’ from Moses’ 
time down to the present day, are ranged side 
by side ; in these musty books the owner revels 
day and night, digesting “‘ digests,’’ and grow- 
ing the while sallow, with indigestion. 

On the evening-time of a fine summer's day, 
the sage lawyer might have been seen walled 
in with books and manuscripts, his eye fa!l of 
thought, and his bald, high forehead sparkling 
with the rays of the setting sun, as if his 
genius was making itself visible to the senses ; 
page after page he searched, musty parchments 
were scanned, an expression of care and 
anxiety indented itself on the stern features of 
his face, and with a sigh of despair he desisted 
from his labors, uttering aloud his feelings that 
he feared his case was a hopeless one. 

Then he renewed again his mental labor with 
tenfold vigor, making the very silence, with 
which he pursued his thoughts, ominous, as if 
a spirit were in his presence. 

The door of the lawyer’s office opened, and 
there pressed forward the tall, gaunt figure of a 
man, a perfect model of physical power and en- 
durance—a western flathoatman. The lawyer 
heeded not his presence, and started as if from 
a dream, as the harsh tones of inquiry grated 
upon his ear, 

** Does a Squire live here ?’’ 

“They call me so,’’ was the reply, as soon as 
he had recovered ‘from his astonishment. 

‘Well, 'Squire,’’ continued theintrader, ‘I 
have got a case for you, and I want jestess, if 
it costs the best load of produce that ever come 
from In-di-an.’’ 

The man of law asked what was the diff- 
culty. 

‘It’s this, "Squire: I’m bound for Orleans, 
and put in here for coffee and other little fixins ; 
a chap with a face whiskered up like a prairie 
dog, says, says he, 

*** Stranger, I see you've got cocks on board 
of your boat—bring one ashore, and I'll pit one 
against him that'll lick his legs off in less time 
than you can gaff him.’ Well, 'Squire, 7 never 
take @ dav, Says I, ‘stranger, I’m thar at 
wunce ;’ and in twenty minutes the cocks were 
on the levee, like perfect saints. 

“We chucked them together, and my bird, 
*Bquire, now mind, Squire, my bird never 
struck a lick, not a single blow, but tuck to his 
heels and run, and by thunders, threw up his 
feed, actewelly vomited. The stakeholder gave 
up the money agin me, and now I want 
jestess; as sure as frogs my bird was phy- 
sicked, or he’d stood up to his business like a 
wild cat.” . 

The lawyer heard the story with patience, 
but flatly refused to have anything to do with 
the matter. 

**Prehaps,’’ said the boatman, drawing out 
a corpulent pocket-book, “‘ prehaps you think 
Ican’t pay—here’s the money; help yoursel, 
—asive me jestess, and draw on my purse like 
an ox team.’’ 

To the astonishment of the flatboatman, the 
lawyer still refased, but unlike many of his 
profession, gave his would be client, without 
charge, some general advice about going on 
board of his boat, shoving off for New Orleans, 
and abandoning the suit altogether. 


The boatman stared with profound astonish- 
ment, and asked the lawyer, ‘‘If he was a sure 
enough ’Squire,’’ 

Receiving an affirmative reply, he preased 
every argument he could use, to have him un- 
dertake his case and get him “‘jestess ;" bat 
when he found that his efforts Were UNavailing, 
he quietly seated himself for the first time, put 
his hat aside—crossed his legs—then looked 
up to the ceiling with the expression of great 
patience, he requested the “Squire, to read to 
him the Louisiana laws on cock-fighting.”’ 

The lawyer said he did not know of a single 
statute in the State upon the subject. The 
boatman started up as if he had been shot, ex- 
claiming — 

** No laws im the State on cock-fighting ’ No, 
no, "Squire, you can’t possum me; give us the 
law.”’ 

The refusal again followed; the astonish- 
ment of the boatman increased, and throwing 
himself into a comico-heroic attitude, he waved 
his long fingers around the sides of the room 
and asked, 

** What all them thar books were about ?’’ 

** All about the law.’’ 

“Well then, ‘Squire, am I to understand 







































































































































single law on cock-fighting ?”’ 


“You are." 


ing?” 


that mot one of them thar books contain a 


“And, "Squire, am | to understand that 
thar ain’t no laws in Louisiana on cook-fight- 





an infernal old chuckle-headed fool !'’ 


-—- —— 


A CAT STORY- 


A philosophical old gentleman was one day 
passing a new school-house, erected some- 
where towards the setting-cun borders of our 
glorious Union, when his attention was sud- 
denly attracted to a crowd of persons gathered 
round the door. He inquired of a boy whom 
he met what was going on. 

“Well, nothin’ ‘cept the skule committy, 
and they're goin’ in.” 

“Oh! the committee meets to day ’ 
for?’’ 

“Well,”” continued the boy, “you see Bill, 
that’s our biggest boy, got mad the other day, 
at the teacher, and so he went all round, and 
gathered dead cata. Nothin’ but cata, and 
cats, and cats. Oh! it was orful, them cats.’’ 
‘ Pshaw! what have the cats to do with the 
school committee ’’’ 

‘‘Now, well, you see Bill kept a bringing 
cats and eats; allers a pilin’ them up yon- 
der,’’ pointing to a huge pile as large in ex- 
tent as a pyramid, and considerable aroma- 
tic, ‘‘and he piled them. Nothin’ but cats, 
cata !’’ 

“ Never mind, my son, what Bill did; what 
has the committee met for ’’’ 

“Then Bill got sick a handlin’ them, and 
everybody got sick a nosin’ them, but Bill got 
madder, and didn’t give up, but kept a pilin’ 
up the cats, and—’’ 

“*Tell me what the committee are holding a 
meeting for!’’ 

‘Why, the skule committy are goin’ to hold 
ameetin’ to say whether they'll move the skule 
house or the cats.’’ 

The old gentleman evaporated immedi- 
ately. C$ 


FPoratz vo 4 Countsnrr.—** Flora, ah, dear- 
est Flora—I am come—ah! Flora, 1 come to— 
oh! you can decide my fate—I am come, my 
Flora—ah !’’ 

“I see you, Malcolm, perfectly. You are 
come ; you tell me interesting intelligence, cer- 
tainly. Well, what next?’’ 

“Oh, Flora! I am come to—to—”’ 

“To offer me your heart and hand, I sup- 
pose s id 

“ Yes.’’ 

“Well, do it like a man, then, and not like 
a monkey.’’ 

“Plague take your self-possession!’’ ex- 
claimed I, suddenly starting up from my knee 
upon which I had fallen in an attitude that 
might have won the approval of Madame de 
Maillard Fraisez, ‘‘ you make me ashamed of 
myself.’’ 

** Proceed, sir,’’ said Flora. 

‘*You like brevity, it would seem.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Flora. 

** Then—will you marry me ?’’ 

“ec Yes.’ 

‘*Will you give me a kiss ?’’ 

** You may take one.”’ 

I took the proffered kiss. 

“Now, this “is going to work rationally,”’ 
said Flora, ‘‘ when a thing is to be said, why 
may it not be said in two seconds, instead of 
stuttering and stammering two hours about it? 
Oh! how cordially doI hate all mysteries !”’ 
exclaimed the merry maiden, clasping my 
hands, energetically. 

“Well, then,’’ said I, ‘‘ humbug apart, what 
day shall we fix for our marriage ?’’ 





What 








Learyine ayp Appetire.—It has been well 
known, at least since the days of Dr. Johnson, 
that nature often furnishes the men of large 
brains with a good digestive apparatus. But 
the truth has seldom been more strikingly 
expressed than it was lately by a celebrated 
colored caterer, who practises his useful occu- 
pation in one of our sister cities, which is re- 
nowned for its excellent school of learning. A 
lady was about to make a party, and invite, 
among others, the faculty of the college. She 
therefore held a consultation with the caterer 
about the preparations which were necessary. 
She was somewhat surprised at the estimate 
which he presented, and ventured to remon- 
strate with him a little. ‘‘Them college folks 
is comin’ ?’’ inquired he. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she replied. 
“* Well, then, depend on’t, I’m right,’’ he said, 
with much emphasis, ‘‘for, ma’am, them larn- 
ed ‘ligious people eat awful !’’—Providence 


Journal. 


Ratuer Cozz.—A Louisville merchant lately 
sold a biti of goods to an Indiana customer on 
wredit. A settlement by note at four months 
was requested, to which the Hoosier debtor 
willingly assented. ‘‘ But suppose I don’t pay 
this mote when it falls due?’’ inquired he.— 
‘‘Then,”’ replied the merchant, “ your note 
will be protested, and your credit destroyed.”’ 
“How much will that cost?’’ said the Indi- 
anian. “Dollar and a half,’’ tremulously an- 
swered the merchant. ‘‘Then, look here, old 
feller, just include that amount in the note, 
and pay it for me when you get the note pro- 
tested.”’ 


Nomper op Wornps.—The number of good 
English words found in use by good writers 
could hardly fall short of 100,000. But we 
knew these maiuly as we knew Greek, as book 
words, and not as the language of speech. 
Even if a man was able on extraordinary occa- 


that number, he generally contented himself 
with far fewer. Each individual used in his 
daily life a repertory of words to some extent 
peculiar to himseli—one which would furnish 
a key to his private history. Few scholars 
used as many as 10,000 English words; ordi- 
nary people not more than 3,000. In all Shak- 
speare there was not more than 15,000 words; 
in all Milton, 8,000. Of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics there were but 800, and it was said 


sions to bring into use in wordy battle half of 
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A HOOSIER IN SEARCH OF JUSTICE. 


(See ARTICLE.} 
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DAMP STABLES. 


A damp stable produces more evils than a 
damp house; it is there we expect to find 
horses with bad eyes, coughs, greasy heels, 
swelled legs, mange, and a long. rough, dry, 





a humid atmosphere, and it is a fact that in a 
damp situation we find these diseases most 
prevalent: when horses are first lodged in a 
damp stable, they soon show how much they 
feel the change ; they become dull, languid and 
feeble, the coat stares, they refuse to feed, and 
at fast work they cut their legs in spite of all 
care to prevent them—this arises from weak- 
ness ; and while some of the horses catch cold, 
others are attacked by inflammation of the 
throat, the lungs, or the eyes; most of them 
lose flesh rapidly, and the change produces 
most mischief when it is made in the winter 
season. Horses in constant and laborious em- 
ployment must have good lodgings and kind 
treatment, but where the stables are bad, the 
management is seldom good, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say, that hundreds of valuable 
horses are destroyed every year by the com- 
bined influence of bad stables and bad manage- 
ment. 


tion, every hastile agent operates with most 
force, where the stables are of the worst 
kind. 

Stables should always be erected on dry 
ground, or that which will admit of perfect 
draining, with the surface a little sloping. 
Stables built in a hollow or on marshy land, 
are always damp, and when the foundations 
are sunk in clay, no draining can keep the 
walls dry; the dampness will follow up the 
walls from the deepest foundation. It is true 
that damp stables may be rendered less un- 
comfortable, by strewing the floor with sand or 
saw-dust, and in some cases, a stove-pipe 
might be made to pass through the stable near 
the floor, but such stables are liable to frequent 
and great alterations of temperature at every 
change of the state of the atmosphere. Some 
of the means usually employed against damp- 
ness in dwelling-houses might be adopted in 
the construction of stables, so as to prevent 
the walls from absorbing the moisture of the 


surface of the ground, covered with a coat of 


dation may be sunk £0 low as to admit of its being 
laid in coal-dust or other any substance which 


tions of this kind may sometimes prove salu- 
tary, they ought not to be trusted to where a 
dry, airy, healthy situation can be obtained ; 
frequently whitewashing the walls with lime 
seems to have an inflaence in removing mois- 
ture and keeping them dry. The owner of a 
damp and uncomfortable stable often wonders 
why so many of his horses catch cold; ‘‘ there 
are always some of them coughing,’’ now if 
he were to make that stable his abode for four- 
and-twenty hours, he would have but little to 
wonder at. Large stables are objectionable, 
and have nothing to recommend them but 
cheapness in the erection, so that when it is 
mere important to have a cheap than a healthy 
stable, a large one may be indulged in; the 
saving in the end, however, may eventually 
prove a loss, if the builder of the stable be 
the owner of the horses. A very large stable 
cannot easily be ventilated ; it requires a lofty 
roof to give any degree of purity, and conta- 
gious diseases once introduced into such, spread 
rapidly and do extensive mischief before they 
can be checked. 


Protrectixc TREES FROM Mice.—T. A. Adams, 


sulphur, and one teacupful of newly slack 
lime. Put the above intoa kettle. 
scalding hot. 


brush. 


staring coat, which no grooming can cure. | be traced directly to the influence of improper 
The French attribute glanders and the farcy to | shoeing; in fact I may say a very large ma- 


And although excessive toil and bad 
food have much to do in the work of destruc- | 


soils, such as a foundation of whinstone to the 


Roman cement or a sheet of lead; or the foun- | 


does not absorb water; and, although precau- | 


of Plattsburgh, New York, says in the Country ; 
Gentleman that he has tried the following ap- | got in a given time from an acre of land en- | carefully weighed your lard, place it over a 
plication with great success :—Take one gallon | tirel 
soft-soap, one pound Scotch snuff, one pound 
* ed | Wood-lots should be cut over once in fifteen to | you have a clear, beautiful candle. In order | 


Make it twenty years. 
Stir it so that it will mix well. | after cutting, the lot should be fenced in, to | dies, you have only to add a small proportion | 
Apply it just before winter, with a partly worn 


Pat it on a little warm, and paint the 


WHAT CAUSES CORNS IN THE FEET | 
OF HORSES? 











The question has frequently been asked me, 
‘What are the causes of corns in the feet of 
| horses?’’ As the question is one of. consider- 
able interest to many of your readers, I will en- 

| deavor to explain the most frequent causes. It 
| is not unfrequently that the exciting cause can 


| jority of cases are so caused. The first and by 
far the most frequent cause is contraction of 
| the heels, which, in almost every case, is caused 
_ by our present erroneous mode of shoeing. In 
_ the first place, the smith bevels the shoe from 
| without inwards, so that when secured to the 
foot, it prevents the natural expansion of the 
| hoof, as it is impossible for it to expand up 
| these inclined planes. When the weight of the 
| animal is thrown upon it, it will be observed 
that the foot rests in a concavity, which, re- 
| sisting the natural expansion of the hoof, 
gradually forces the heels inwards; and, to 
| save a little trouble, the smith frequently 
hastens the process of contraction by cutting 
away the bars of the foot, thus weakening the 
| quarters very considerably. These things are 
| altogether wrong. If the bars were preserved 
sound, and the shoe made with a level bear- 
| ing, we would seldom find a horse troubled 
| with corns. 

Another cause is making the shoe too nar- 

row at the heels, causing unnatural pressure 
and bruise on that part of the sole between 
the bar and crust of the foot. When thus 
caused they are readily removed by cutting 
well out and applying some of the caustic 
applications, and the widening of the shoe. If 
caused by contraction, the cutting process and 
caustic applications are proper, with the addi- 
tional trouble of restoring the natural elasti- 
city of the hoof, which can best be done by 
poultices, and a proper hoof ointment, and 
applying a shoe beveled slightly outwards from 
the last nail-hole. The shoe should be ham- 
mered, but not twisted, as is sometimes done 
by the smith to save a little labor; the smith 
generally not regarding his extra labor as paid 
for. Better for you to pay him two prices and 
| have the work done properly. 
_ Corns are the cause, in most cases, of sprung 
| knees. The horse, in order to relieve the heels 
| from pressure, throws his weight mainly on the 
| toe, thus relaxing the tendons and suspensory 
ligament of the leg, contraction of which natu- 
rally follows. As a proof of this assertion, ex- 
amine for yourselves the feet of sprung-kneed 
horses, and you will finda majority, if not four- 
fifths of them, with corns. 

When the feet are not contracted, take pains 
| to keep them so by level shoeing, and preser- 
ving the elasticity of the hoofs. By a little at- 
tention to these matters, much suffering will 
be prevented, as well as time and money saved. 
—Dr. Jexxincs, in Ohio Farmer. 
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HINTS ON CLEARING WOODLANDS 
| 
| White fully endorsing the repeated protests 
of the Agriculturist against the universal de- 
| struction of forest trees, it is to be admitted that 
‘there are times when woodlands should be 
| cleared. A farmer may keep, on an average, 
one-sixth of his land permanently in timber, 
| and yet clear off a portion every ten or fifteen 








ars. 

| It is often recommended to cut out only the 
| old and decaying trees in a wood-lot, leaving 
| the younger to grow and fill their place. But 
| experience has now pretty well shown that the 


best way is to cut off the entire growth at once, 


| ye 


' 


| calculated as net: 


ER 11, 1858. _ 
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Net Wriourt or Hoos.—The following table 


| we find in several of our Kentacky exchanges : 


At this season the following table for deter- 
mining the net by the gross weight of hogs may 
be useful to dealers in pork. It is based upon 
the Kentucky rule—that is, for first one hun- 
dred pounds gross, deduct twenty-five pounds ; 


‘for the second one hundred pounds, subtract | My 16, 2, 13, 5, 10, 


twelve and a half pounds, and for the third 


}one hundred pounds deduct six anda fourth 


All over three hundred pounds is | . 
| My 67, 6, 8, 40, 45, 7, 27 


pounds. 


100 gross will met 75 200 gross will net 162 
(105 do 9 205 do 167 
110 do 83 210 do 174 
115 do &8 215 do 176 | 
120 do 92 220 do 181 
125 do 9 225 do 35 
130 do 101 230 do 190 | 
135 do 105-235 do 195 
140 do 110 = 240 do 
145 do 114 245 do 209 | 
150 do 118 , 250 do 214 | 
155 do 124 255 do 218 | 
160 do 127 260 do 223 
165 ~ do 131 6.265 do 228 
170 do 136 270 do 232 
175 do 140 275 do 237 
180 do 143 280 do 242 
185 do 149 285 do 246 
190 do 153 290 do 251 
195 do 256 


do 158 


295 
ArgtiricuaL Graxo.—The Cotton 
Alabama, furnishes the following :— 
We have been favored with the following re- 
cipe for making a fertilizer, which our friend 
who furnished the recipe, assures us is equal 
to the best Peruvian guano, at one-half the 
cost. We have not yet tried it, but give it to 
our readers for what it is worth :— 


Planter of 


1. Wood ashes 3 bushels. 
2. Rich earth from the swamp, 20 

3. Fine bone dust 3 

4. Land plaster 3 

5. Nitrate of soda 40 pounds. 
6. Sal ammoniac 22 - 

7. Sulphate of soda 20 6 
8. Sal magnesia 10 e 

9. Common salt 10 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3 mix together; Nos. 5, 6, 7, 
8, and 9 dissolve in five pails of water, when 
add to the mixture Nos. 1, 2, and 3, then mix 
like mortar; when thoroughly mixed add No. 
4, which will bring it into adry state. Apply 
three or four hundred pounds totheacre. We 
are assured by those who have tried it, that it 
is equal in its effect to the best guano. 


Lares Sate or Mutes.—The Hon. A. G. Tal- 
bott, of Boyle, Ky., recently made a sale of 200 
yearling mules, to Messrs. Jones and Bentley, 
of the same county, for $30,000. The lot is 
represented to be extra fine—about three- 
fourths of them mares. 


Useful Receipts. 











Curistuas Purm Proprve.—A pound of suet, 
cut in pieces not too fine, a pound of currants, 
and a pound of raisins stoned, four eggs, half 
a grated nutmeg, an ounce of citron and lemon- 
pel, shred fine, a teaspoonful of beaten ginger, 
half a pound of bread-crumbs, half a pound of 
flour, and a pint of milk; beat the eggs first, 
add half the milk, beat them together, and by 
degrees stir in the flour, then the suet, spice, 
and fruit, and as much milk as will mix it to- 
gether very thick ; then take a clean cloth, dip 
in boiling water, and squeeze dry. While the 
water is boiling fast, put in your pudding, 
which should boil at least five hours. 

Another way.—One pound of flour, one pound 
of plums, stoned, one pound of currants, one 
pound of suet, half a pound of bread-crumbs, 
halfa pint of milk, six eggs, one wineglassful 
of brandy, a quarter of a pound of sugar, a lit- 
tle nutmeg, ginger, and grated lemon-peel. 
Boil in a mould eight hours. 

To Preserve Appies.—As this year has 
been particularly unproductive of the usual 
fruits that housekeepers have depended upon 
for sweet-meats, etc., we suggest one very ex- 
cellent substitute. To twelve pounds of pared 
sweet apples, take seven pounds sugar and one 
pint of best vinegar. 

Put the sugar and vinegar together in the 
preserving-kettle, and after boiling and clear- 
ing put in the iruit and let it boil till trans 
parent, after which remove carefully to the jar. 

Put into the syrup either green ginger, 
lemon, or cloves, and let it boil till thick 
enough to suit, and turn over the apples. This 
is quite equal to pears, and will not foment if 
put in a cool room. 

To Crean Parst.—Smear a piece of flannel 
with common whiting, mixed to the consis- 
tency of common paste, in warm water. Rub 
the surface to be cleaned quite briskly, and 

wash off with pure, cold water. Grease spots 





| clean and smooth, and then let the trees sprout 
up again from the roots, or from new planting. 
In cutting out large trees, the smaller are in- 


| evitably broken or injured, and, in the compa- | 


rative shade, few young trees spring up. It is 
believed that a greater amount of fuel can be 


y cleared at once than from one merely 
, culled of its large trees. 


For the two or three years next 


prevent cattle from browsing down the young 
shoots. 


Care should be taken also to prevent 


trunk wit 
feet. 


The same gentleman uses a swab, dipped 


with great success, he says, for many years. 


a pailful of hot, soft water, in which a quart of | ; 
soft-soap has been dissolved, to destroy cater- ground, whether the land is to be permanently | 
pillars on fruit-trees. He has used this, too, 


h it from the roots up three or four , fires from spreading into such lots. Land so | quired of book 


| managed will yield from eighteen to twenty 
in | cords of good wood per acre at each cutting. 
It is important to cut trees close to the 


cleared up or only stripped for the time of its 
trees. The best wood is often nearest the earth. 
If the field is to be tilled, teams can work bet- 


Forest Leaves.—The early part of winter, ter among low stumps than high ones; and if | 





** You are.’’ 
* And am I to understand that you call your- 
self a "Squire, and that you don’t know any- 
thing about cock-fighting !’’ 

“You are.” 

The astonishment of the boatman at this re 
ply for a moment was unbounded, aad then 
suddenly ceased ; the awe with which he look- | 
ed upon ‘‘the Squire” also ceased, and resu- 
ming his natural, awkward and familiar car 
riage, he took up his hat, and walking to the 





that the vocabulary of the Italian opera was 
scarcely greater.— Professor Marsh. 
3J#® An old washerwoman once would hang 


half the labor, and twice the quantity loaded 





| her clothes to dry on the railings of a church, 


— Germantown Telegraph. 


A four-pronged dung fork is all that is necessary 
and after repeated prohibitions from the | with which to gather and load. The fork best time for doing this part of farm-work. 
churchwardens, ahe at last came out with the should be run carefully under the leaves, and Now, while the snow is light, and the cold 
following burst of eloquence:—*‘ Lord biess | not through them to clog the fork, and they | intense, the trees can be cut closer to 
ye, sir, ye wouldn’t a goan’ take the bread | can be loaded rapidly. They are 
out of my mouth, would ye! ‘sides, sir, clean- | manurial material for the hog-pen or cow-yard. 
liness comes next to godliness, parson says.’’ 


after there has been a fall of snow, is the best , the trees are to grow up again, the sprouts will | 
time to procure leaves from the woods. They _ grow more vigorously from short stumps than 
are then compact, and can be gathered with | long ones, and be less likely to be blown off at 


the base by the wind. 


| gathered and saved.—(or. American Agricul’t. 





Now then, in this month of December, is the | 


not | 
a valuable | ground than when the snow is deep, and the | 


will in this way be almost instantiy removed, 
as well as other filth, and the paint will retain 
its brilliancy and beauty unimpaired. 

To Maxe Larp Canpies.—To every eight 
| pounds of lard, add one ounce nitric acid, and 
the manner of making it as follows :—Having 
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~The Riddler. 
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SHAKSPERIAN ENIGMA. 
WRITTSN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


[ am composed of 75 letters 


} 





ery of distress from King Jobn. 


| My 19, 26, 1, 12, 14, 36, narrowly escaped the loss 


of his eyes at the hands of Hubert. 

, 41, was a madman. «| 

My 30, 29, 59, 33, 20, 25, 58, 17, was a sage 
uttered my whole. =i 

My 50, 32, 56, 11, 26, 24, 56-68; 4, 52, 59, 42, 34, 
28, 42, 8, 8, 46, 44, 42, 40, 49, were two la- 
dies who nearly drove poor Falstaff crasy. 

My 18, 15, 38, 21, 14, 67, 73, 57, 70, 40, 75, 65, 
71, 22, 74, 41, is a prominent character in 
Richard the Third. | 

My 66, 35, 48, 73, 75, 75, 66, 47, 54, 49, 50, 65, 66, 
41, is jealousy personified. 

My 60, 37, 34, 46, is called ‘devil’ by Shak- 
speare. ‘. 

My 60, 69, 75, 71, 73, 55, is a ead example of the 
effects of ambition. 

My 56, 43, 61, 51, 73, 16, 20, 39, 63, 42, 53, 73, 
predominated in Shylock's character. 

My 64, 16, 4, was a merry boon companion. 

My 31, 23, 3, 62, 49, 50, 44, 49, 71, 72, is o 
the plays of Shakspeare. 

My whole is a wise maxim from the play of Ham 
let, which, taken with the caution that follows, is 
worthy to be written in letters of gold. ‘ 
LOCAL CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR TUR SATURDAY EVENING Pos. 


Down at the willow’s root seek ye my first, 
Sweet with clematis and cardinals red. 
Here come the homeward kine slaking @heir) 
thirst, 
Here grow bright lilies and white arrow 


. 








In the mists of Loch Lomond my second is fot 


For who has not heard at the world’s 
bound 
Of Rokeby’s proud lord and of Avonall’s 


Go visit my whole when the storm driven waves, 
In tempest and fury dash wild on the shar®; 
When beauty and fashion its peacefulnegs crave, 
And the health which its breezes will surely 

restore. 
Boston. 


RIDDLE. 
FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
IT am composed of 8 letters. 
Erase my 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, and transpose, and I am a 
part of man. 
Erase my 1, 3, 4, 8, and transpose, and Iam ma- 
nufactared from iron. . 
Erase my 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and I am a mode of cdmvey- 


in making railroads. . 
Erase my 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, and transpose, and I 





used in making iron. ‘> 
My whole is the name of a county in 
Delhi, Il. DAY BOOK: 
REBUS. , 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING 


My 1 is a county in Illinois. 
My 2 is a country. 
My 3 is a river. 
My 4 is a river in Prussia. 
My 5 is a river in France. 
My 6 is a lake in Russia. 
My 7 is a town in Portugal. 
My 8 is a town in Brazil. 
My 9 is a town in Illinois. 
The initials of these will form the name of a town 
in England. AMERICAN. 


* 





ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


A, in a scuffle, seized on j of a parcel of sugar 
plums; B caught j of it out of bis hands, and C 
laid hold on 3-10 more; D ran off with all A had 
left, except 1-7, which E afterwards secured slyly 
for himself; then A and C jointly set upon B, who, 


equally picked up by D and E, who lay perdu. B 
then kicked down C’s hat, and to work they all 
went anew for what it contained ; of which A got 
}, B 3, and D 2-7, and C and E equal shares of 
what was left of that stock. D then struck } of 
what A and B last acquired, out of their hands: 
they, with difficulty, recovered 5-8 of it i? equal 
shares again, but the other three carried off 4 
apiece of the same. Upon this, they called a truce, 
and agreed -that the 4 of the whole left by A at 
first, should be equally divided among them ; after 
this division it was ascertained that E had 2,087 
more plums than A. How much of the prize, after 
this distribution, remained with each of the com- 
petitors ? 

Venango Co., Pa. ARTEMAS MARTIN. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

0G What part of a play do drinking men al- 

ways like the best? Ans.—The fine ale to be 





slow fire, or at least merely melt it; then add 


|to make them resemble bona fide tallow can- 


of pure beeswax. 


| 


| equal quantities of mustard and linse 
| (or a larger proportion of the former, 


| 


it with hair-powder for a day or two. 


music.— Bishop Beveridge. 


Mcstarp Povitices.—Make a bag the size re- | 


muslin; and, after mixing 
ed meal | 


the case require it) in a basin, with boiling | 
water of a proper consistency, fill the bag; 
and, sewing it up, apply it to the part affected, | 
covering it with a handkerchief, or piece of 

linen. The patient will find this a very clean | 
and comfortable plan. After it\has been kept | 


J That which I have found the best re- 


eure. 


Op” What two letters of the alphabet represent 


It has been found that | the acid, and mould the same as tallow, and | yourself and myself? Ans.—Why U and I. 
OG> Why is it pleasant to be late ata ball2 


| Ans.—Because it is past time ! 
| OC When is a plaid dress like an apple? Ane. 
| — When it’s a tart un. 

| (> Why is the letter D like a sailor? 


Because it follows the C. 


| Ans.—Adam, Seth Eve, Cain Abel. 


dier and a fashionable lady ” 
powder, and the other powders the face. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 


on as long as desired, it only remains to re- 4, op Saturday Evening Tost. ACROSTICAL 
move it, and lay ona piece of old cambric hand- | py7gya—Germantown. CHARADE—Harvest, 
kerchief, no rubbing nor washing being re-| (qa! yest). 
quired. The poultice is perfectly efficacious; ,«NAGRAMS—Brontes, Vesta, Prometheus, Mi- 
and all that is necessary afterwards is, to dust perva, Proserpine, Tantalus, Somnus, Achilles, 
ARITHMETICAL QUES- 
| TION—Each of the fathers left $1,995, of which 
Samuel drew $1,050, Benjamin $945, Barbara 
creation, both to my mind and body, whenso- $1,045, and Susannah $950; thus giving Samuel 
‘small limbs and brush can be more easily | ever either of them stand ‘in need of it, is | and Susannah $2,000, and Benjamin and Barbara 


CHARADE— Hamlet. 


Nestor, Ganymede. 


| $1,990. 


ae 


3, 16, 2, 13, 5, 10, 3, wae @& 


% 


And numbers unnumbered attest to hie fame, a0 


&. 
“wy 


% 
™} 


in the conflict, let fall 4 he had, which were | 


Ant.— 


iG~ Which five names in early Scripture indie er ‘ 
should | ate the commencement of corporal y 


OG” What is the difference between a good sol- 
Ans.—One faces the 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA—A Subscriber 


RIDDLE— 
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ance. 

Erase my 1, 4, 7, 8, and transpose, and I am a bad 
character. 

Erase my 1, 5, 6, 8, and transpose, and I am a 
color. 

Erase my 1, 2, 3, 8, and transpose, and I am a 
quadruped. . 

Erase my 4, 5, 6, 7, and I am what all wish ‘ 
clear of ° ~— 

Erase my 1, 4, 7, 8, and transpose, and Lam usedainD> 
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